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7  miles 
a  day 

for  42  years 


For  forty-two  years  Uncle  Jesse  Barker 
helped  to  make  Chatham  Blankets. 

And  every  day  he  walked  to  work.  Seven 
miles  a  day.  Through  every  kind  of  weather. 

In  all  these  forty-two  years  Uncle  Jesse 
was  away  from  work  only  once.  And  then 
because  the  flu  kept  him  in  bed. 

Now  88,  Uncle  Jesse  is  pensioned,  raises 
food  on  his  own  small  farm,  has  two  grand¬ 
sons  working  for  Chatham,  a  daughter  in 

theWAAC. 


The  loyal,  enthusiastic  spirit  that  Uncle 
Jesse  typifies  is  not  at  all  unusual  among 
Chatham  employees,  as  shown  by  the 
six-month  “honor”  star  recently  added  to 
Chatham’s  Army-Navy  E. 


TO  THE  BLANKET  BUYER:  To  conform  with 
latest  WPB  plans  Chatham  is  concentrating 
civilian  production  on  three  major  sellers: 
SUTTON,  AiRLOOM,  WOOLWICH.  Allotments 
for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  are  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  first  quality  blankets 
purchased  last  year. 


TO  THE  BLANKET  SELLER:  Service  is  more  a 
part  of  selling  than  ever  before.  The  famous 
Chatham  Informative  Label — with  facts  or 
quality,  warmth,  washing,  care — helps  yoi 
help  your  customers,  assures  satisfactiot 
and  goodwill. 


;ood» 
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an  important  influence 
with  your  customers 


i.TIns  rinarkably  clear  photu,  which  appeared  in  LIFE,  showed  bombs  from  U.  S. 
Flying  Fortresses  shattering  the  dm-ks  at  Palermo,  Sicily.  Week  after  week, 
life's  vivid,  on-the-soene  pictures  and  stories  give  millions  of  Americans — many 
of  them  your  customers — a  g(H>d  idea  of  what  war  at  the  front  is  really  like. 


2.  M  LIFE  has  been  every  bit  as  effective  in  3.Asarisiilt  LIFE  helps  your  customers  un¬ 
helping  people  appreciate  the  impact  of  the  derstand  your  diflSculties  as  a  wartime  retailer, 

war  on  the  home  front,  with  articles  on  things  LIFE’s  roving  retail  reporter  called  recently  on 

like  rationing,  transportation  problems,  war-  the  Meyers-.\rnold  Co.,  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 

time  styles  and  shortages.  Here  LIFE  pictured  President  Noland  Meyers  agrees  that  LIFE 

a  department  store  infants’  wear  buyer,  who  does  a  clear  job  of  showing  why  untrained 

ordered  60  gross  of  safety  pins,  getting  the  personnel,  slow  stock  deliveries,  substitutes, 

nmnufacturer’s  entire  stock — one-  sample  pin!  other  wartime  expedients  must  be  accepted. 


4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  McCuKoiigli 


are  among 

16,100  people  in  the  Greenville  area  who  read 
LIFE.  And  in  whatever  town  your  store  is 
located,  you  can  be  sure  that  a  high  perteiitage 
of  your  customers  read  LIFE.  From  coast  to 
coast,  approximately  43,000,000  billow  it  every 
week  .  .  .  m  fact,  LIFE  hag  the  largest  reader 
audience  of  any  magazine  in  the  world. 
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Can  OPA  Be  Saved? 


IF  you  are  watching  the  newspapers  and 
have  read  the  dispatches  from  Wasfiing- 
ton  day  by  day,  it  must  seem  as  tliough 
every  group  and  almost  every  individual  in 
the  country  is  streaming  into  one  or  anotlier 
of  the  Congressional  committees  investigating 
OPA,  and  as  witli  one  accord,  condemning 
the  methods  and  policies  of  that  agency. 

It  matters  not  whether  those  who  appear 
are  manufacturers  or  retailers,  grocers,  butch¬ 
ers,  dry  goods  men  or  farmers,  no  one  seems 
to  have  a  good  word  to  speak  for  this  im¬ 
portant  war-time  bureau  which  started  out 
a  year  ago  with  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  whole  nation. 

Now,  let  us  assume— just  for  the  sake  of  a 
decent  argument— that  OPA  is  right  and 
everybody  else  is  wrong.  Let  us  assume  that 
all  husiness  interests,  including  the  farmers 
who  grow  our  food,  are  selfish  and  sordid 
and  not  above  the  deliberate  sabotaging  of 
OPA.  That  Avould  be,  of  course,  an  unimagin¬ 
able  state  of  affairs,  but  even  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible,  any  realistic  approach  to  the  question 
of  how  to  control  prices  should  at  once  dic¬ 
tate  to  the  federal  government  the  immediate 
necessity  of  far-reaching  changes  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  jjolicies  of  whatever  agency 
government  might  rely  upon  to  control  the 
situation. 

It  is  now  clearly  obvious  that,  right  or 
wrong,  the  OPA,  in  spite  of  its  vast  personnel, 
is  the  minority  and  the  majority  says  OPA 
is  wrong.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
appear  to  be  impossible  for  OPA,  as  it  is  now 
constituted  and  operated,  to  do  the  job  which 
the  Congress  assigned  to  it.  Consctpientlv 
the  sooner  some  important  mandatory  re¬ 


organization  of  personnel  and  outlook  is  pro¬ 
posed  bv  the  Congress,  the  better  will  be  the 
chance  of  doing  something  to  protect  the 
nation  from  a  serious  price  inflation. 

We  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  .some  ol 
the  various  C'ongressional  investigating  com¬ 
mittees  to  propose  remedial  legislation.  Our 
hopes  of  decisive  action  rest  chiefly  ujx)n  the 
Horen  Committee  and  the  Smith  Committee. 
We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  Small 
Business  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  but  neither  of  these  latter  committees 
seems  to  be  pnu  eetling  so  aggressively  as  the 
Boren  and  Smith  committees. 

The  important  thing  is  what  can  any  of  the 
committees  do?  We  find  a  somewhat  general 
feeling  in  the  trade  that  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigations  are  traditionally  slow'  and  cum¬ 
bersome  and  all  too  fretpiently  lead  no 
further  than  reports  which  may  be  viewed  as 
pious  hopes;  especially  when  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  itself  is  responsible  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  under  investigation. 

.Although  there  is  much  in  past  experience 
to  justify  this  point  of  view,  we  are  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  these  investigations  of 
OPA  will  not  fizzle  out  in  this  way.  By  this 
time  the  idea  iniist  be  percolating  into  the 
highest  official  minds  that  OPA  is  an  almost 
hopeless  mess,  that  it  is  interfering  with  the 
production  of  food  and  other  needed  goods 
and— perhaps  at  this  time  even  more  impor¬ 
tantly— has  become  a  serious  political  liability. 

If  OP.A  had  commended  itself  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  .so  the  great  mass  of  voters  actual¬ 
ly  regarded  OP.A  as  a  bulwark  of  protection 
for  them  during  this  difhcidt  emergency 
period,  the  balancing  of  the  score  might  be 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


different.  It  is  all  too  obvious,  however,  the 
public  does  not  so  regard  the  OPA.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  various  divisions  of 
OPA  have  set  up  controls  over  the  activities 
of  the  general  public,  and  the  blundering 
approach  which  has  so  often  been  evidenced, 
have  operated  to  make  the  public  view  that 
Office  much  as  it  is  viewed  by  business  and  the 
farmers. 

F.ven  when  OPA  clearly  could  follow  no 
other  course  except  to  restrict  the  public  the 
reaction  of  that  public  has  not  been  favor¬ 
able.  Consider  just  one  field  of  OPA’s  con¬ 
sumer  control,  the  rationing  of  gasoline. 
There  seems  to  be  no  legitimate  doubt  that 
the  gasoline  situation— especially  along  the 
Eastern  seaboard— is  tough,  due  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  demands  of  the  war  and  the  lack 
of  adetjuate  transportation  facilities.  Thus, 
the  only  possible  course  seems  to  have  been 
to  restrict  sharply  the  use  of  gasoline  bv 
civilians.  The  A  ration  has  been  cut  until 
it  amounts  to  practically  no  more  than  I1/2 
gallons  per  week.  This  probably  will  permit 
not  more  than  an  average  of  19  or  20  miles 
of  driving  per  week  to  the  holder  of  an  A 
ration  book. 

For  those  whose  essential  activities  justifv 
it  there  are  supplemental  allowances,  but  tbe 
A  ration  is  the  democratic  division  of  the  gas 
available  for  the  civilian  jx)pulation.  There 
can  be  no  (juarreling,  we  think,  tvith  the 
theory  of  this  arrangement.  However,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  your  average 
American  to  understand  why,  if  his  share  is 
II/2  gallons  a  week,  /le  should  not  be  nlloieed 
to  use  that  small  amount  of  gas  in  the  way 
which  to  him  seems  the  most  important. 

If  the  man  who  enjoys  a  supplemental 
ration  allowance  is  found  to  be  using  this 
extra  supply  of  gas  for  unimportant  purposes 
he  should  be  stopped  and  probably  should 
have  his  supplemental  allowance  cancelled, 
because  it  was  obtained  upon  representation 
of  extreme  necessity. 

There  would  appear,  howev'er,  to  be  no 
justification  for  OPA  to  enlist  a  great  army 
of  snoopers  to  stop  the  holders  of  A  books, 
as  well  as  others,  and  to  intimidate  them  in 
their  own  lawful  uses  of  the  meager  supplv 
of  gas  which  has  been  allowed  to  them.  The 
average  American  believes,  and  rightly,  that 
he  is  fully  capable  of  determining  for  him¬ 
self  the  best  use  which  he  can  make  of  any 
limited  supply  of  anything.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  harass  and  confuse  him  so 
long  as  he  is  obtaining  only  the  small  A 
ration.  OPA  might  with  as  good  grace  send 


snoopers  into  the  homes  of  the  people  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  not  too  greatlv 
enjoying  the  limited  amotint  of  meat  which 
thev  can  now  obtain  under  food  rationing. 

The  average  Ameritan  wants  to  do  the 
right  thing.  If  the  war  needs  of  the  nation 
mean  he  cannot  have  any  gas  at  all.  he  will 
accept  the  situation.  He  may  grumble  a  bit 
but  he  will  conform.  Why  OPA  should  con¬ 
sider  it  a  jiart  of  good  administration  need- 
lesslv  to  liarass  consumers  is  one  of  the 
unsolved  mysteries  of  the  present  sittiati(»n. 
btit  we  bring  it  up  merely  to  support  our 
contention  that  OPA  has  not  operated  iti  a 
way  which  would  make  it  popular  with  the 
public.  We  cottld  cite  at  least  a  dozen  other 
conditions  of  this  sort  which  have  tended  to 
make  the  ptiblic  as  dissatisfied  as  btisiness  and 
the  farmers  with  the  policies  and  methods  of 
OPA. 

It  is  considerations  of  this  sort  which  lead 
tis  to  believe  that  even  though  the  (’on- 
gressional  majority  ordinarily  might  be  un¬ 
willing  to  move  to  correct  a  situation  of  the 
Administration’s  own  making,  it  appears 
likely  the  Administration's  ouni  supporters 
niust  realize  the  political  liability  which  OPA 
has  become,  and  therefore  we  think  we  are 
justified  i)i  expecting  prompt  and  decisive 
action  in  the  Congress  when  these  commit¬ 
tees  report. 

•Vll  of  this  has  been  a  long  introduction 
to  the  tpiestion  of  what  sort  of  relief  may 
be  expected. 

Apparently  there  are  two  alternate  lines 
along  which  Congress  might  proceed.  One 
would  be  to  kill  off  the  OPA  completely, 
either  by  specific  enactment  or  by  refusing 
appropriations  for  its  continuance.  The 
various  ftinctions  of  that  agency  might  then 
be  split  up  and  assigned  to  other  departments 
of  the  government.  The  control  of  food 
prices  and  food  rationing,  for  example,  might 
be  assigned  to  Chester  Davis  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculttire.  Control  over  the  prices 
of  general  consumer  goods  might  go  to  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Requirements  in  WPB. 

The  other  course  might  be  to  amend  the 
Price  Control  .\ct  of  1941  in  such  a  way  that 
OP.\  would  be  compelled  to  reform  its  poli¬ 
cies.  Whether  or  not  this  latter  method  may 
be  adopted,  we  tbink,  will  depend  tipon 
whether  it  appears  that  OP.-\  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  identified  itself  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  public  as  to  indicate  that  no  amount 
of  cleaning-tip  can  make  it  anything  other 
than  a  serious,  almost  fatal,  political  liabilitv 
in  1941. 
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Pfiliaps  it  is  needless  to  say  retailers,  and 
business  generally,  have  not  yet  surrendered 
the  hofie  that  some  sane  and  reasonable 
means  may  be  found  by  ivhich  f)rices  can  be 
kef)t  \rom  advancing  too  rafjidly. 

The  principal  (lillicnlty  with  OPA  np  to 
this  lime  has  been  that  Irom  the  very  hej^in- 
nin»  its  personnel  tackled  a  job  which  was 
iniKh  too  hi"  and  complicated  lor  any  in¬ 
dividual.  or  "ronp  ol  individuals,  to  handle 
out  ol  their  own  knowledge  and  experience 
and  ihev  stubbornly  relnsed  to  accept  counsel 
and  help  Irom  the  only  ones  Avho  could  snpjilv 
it— the  industries  and  trades  which  must  he 
controlled. 

“(h)vernment  must  govern”  was  the  phrase 
ol  Dr.  (ialhraith.  the  chiel  policy  maker  ol 
the  OPA.  and  right  there 'in  that  phrase  is 
contained  the  lull  story  ol  the  tragedy  ol 
OPA.  .\11  business  must  be  held  at  arm’s 
length  while  the  serious  thinkers  in  OPA 
decided  what  to  do  to  it,  and  then,  whether 
business  liked  it  or  not,  business  men  must 
obey  orders.  They  must  be  governed!  In 
our  own  innocence,  we  had  thought  the  im- 
|X)rtant  thing  was  not  “governing”  but  getting 
a  vitally  needed  job  well  done,  so  the  shock 
ol  war  might  lall  as  lightly  upon  the  wellare 
and  the  institutions  ol  our  people  as  hope  ol 
speedy  victory  would  permit. 

We  think  that  even  today,  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  by  the  Congress  ol  a  proper  program 
lor  ()P.‘\  with  legislative  sateguards  which 
would  compel  the  .\dministrator  to  stick  to 
his  real  job,  and  with  a  general  clean-out  ol 
the  subversive  elements,  OPA  could  still  be 
made  to  lunction  effectively.  II,  however,  we 
recognize  it  was  this  determination  to  dwell 
apart  Irom  business  and  to  leel  that  its  lunc¬ 
tion  was  simply  “to  govern”  which  has 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  OPA  failure,  then 
any  amendments  to  the  Price  Control  Act 
should  look  chiefly  to  placing  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  business  on  some  formal  basis  of 
recognition  so  that  the  personnel  of  OP.-\  no 
longer  may  close  their  ears  and  their  minds 
to  the  advice  of  the  representatives  of  busi- 
ne.ss. 

Ca)nceivably,  many  devices  might  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  effecttiate  such  a  policy.  It  occurs 
to  us,  however,  that  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  there  now  is  pending  a  bill,  some 
of  the  principles  of  which  might  well  be 
lK)rrowed  to  become  amendments  to  the 
Price  (Control  .\ct  of  1941.  We  refer  to  the 
-Andresen  bill  (H.R.  2762),  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  establish  an  independent  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Civilian  Supply. 


We  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  separate  .Administration  ol  Civilian 
Supply.  U'e  think  the  answer  to  that  problem 
will  depend  upon  what  Arthur  Whiteside 
does  in  his  capacity  as  new  head  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  ol  Civilian  Requirements  of  WPB. 
However,  there  are  certain  provisions  ol  the 
.Andresen  bill  which  are  intended  to  control 
the  Office  ol  Price  .Administration.  They 
should  be  considered  as  possible  amendments 
to  the  Price  Control  .Act.  We  list  those  pro¬ 
visions  as  follows: 

1.  The  Administrator  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  Irom  nominations  projK)sctl 
by  responsible  national  and  state  business 
groups  and  organizations. 

2.  .A  State  Advisory  Committee  ol  12  mem¬ 
bers  is  to  be  appointed  in  each  state  by  the 
.Administrator  Irom  nominations  made  by 
lecognized  groups,  organizations  and  asso¬ 
ciations  ol  small  business  concerns. 

.‘1.  .A  National  Advisory  Committee  consist¬ 
ing  ol  one  member  from  each  state  chosen 
by  the  State  Advisory  Committee  of  each 
respective  state  is  to  be  formed. 

I.  National  and  State  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tees  to  meet  at  least  once  every  30  days  at  the 
call  ol  the  .Administrator. 

5.  .Members  of  National  and  State  Advisory 
committees  to  be  paid  |25  per  diem  and 
expenses  while  on  duty. 

6.  .All  orders  and  regulations  of  CPA  must 
be  submitted  to  the  National  and  State 
.Advisory  committees  for  consideration  and 
approval  if  found  satisfactory. 

7.  Any  order  or  regulation  of  OPA  which 
seeks  to  change  the  customary  practices  ol 
business— or  to  establish  new  grades  or  stand¬ 
ards— shall  not  be  valid  until  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  each  State 
and  National  Advisory  committee. 

It  probably  will  be  said  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  cumbersome.  The  State 
.Advisory  Committees  alone  would  consist  of 
576  members,  but  it  could  not  begin  to  be 
as  cumbersome  as  72,000  employees  of  OPA, 
plus  a  huge  number  of  volunteer  workers, 
without  practical  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
doing  and  what  their  decisions  will  entail. 

.Also  it  might  as  well  be  admitted  at  once 
that  under  this  plan  the  Administrator  would 
have  no  czaristic  powers.  He  could  not  be 
a  “government  must  govern”  administrator, 
but  he  would  find  the  job  of  controlling 
prices  greatly  simplified  by  the  fact  that  price 
control  then  would  be  a  partnership  arrange¬ 
ment  between  government  and  business. 
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WHAT  you  see  before  you  is  one 
of  tbe  >\orld’s  mightiest  naval 
aircraft  engines — built  by  Nash- 
Kelvinator! 

Parking  2.000  horseimwer  int<» 
18  double  row  radial  cylinders,  this 
great  Pratt  &  Vi  hitnev  air-coole<l 
engine  is  the  fighting  heart  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy's  new  Vought  Corsair — 
the  fastest,  most  deadly  carrier- 
based  plane  ever  to  take  to  the  sky! 

Already  in  combat  with  the  ene¬ 
my's  Zeros  .  .  .  the  Japs'  best  .  .  . 
the  Corsair  has  prt>ved  its  super¬ 
iority — its  ability  to  outfly,  out- 
climb  and  outfight  all  competition! 
For  it  is  capable  of  a  speed  of  nearly 


seven  miles  a  minute  in  level  flight! 
It  can  fight  at  altitudes  over  seven 
miles  aho\e  sea  level!  And  that 
gives  it  the  "drop"  on  Axis  pilots, 
as  they  are  learning  to  their  ever¬ 
lasting  sorrow! 

One  of  the  miracles  of  this  en¬ 
gineering  and  manufacturing  mas¬ 
terpiece  is  that  . .  .  with  ail  its  more 
than  10,000  separate  parts  .  .  ,  its 
high-altitude  supercharger  ...  its 
2,000  horsepower  ...  it  weighs  only 
slightly  over  2, 100  lbs.! 

This  is  one  of  Nash-Kelvinator's 
wartime  tasks.  IX  e  are  proud  that 
our  tradition  of  precision  work¬ 
manship  can  be  depended  upon  on 


the  hattlefronts  of  the  air,  as  it  is 
in  the  homes  of  America. 


P>»otenH)rthv  is  the  fact  that  the  Kel~ 
vinutor  Polarsphere  Sealed  Unit — 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  trouble- 
free  unit  in  the  industry — has  for 
years  been  built  to  the  same  exacting 
standards  now  employed  in  building 
the  2.(KH)  horsepower  engines  for  the 


SCRAP  IS  POWER 

Cooperate  Your  Induatry! 

Stdrane  .411  Inoperative  Parts 
Containing  Critical  Materials 
.  .  ,  Put  Viu^y  *  Seeded  Scrap 
Back  Into  the  Scrap  TOD4Y! 


KEEP 'EM  FLYING!  BUY  MORE  WAR  SAYINGS  BONDS  AND  STAMPS! 
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tores,  with  Markup  Urichaha^^ 

Profit  froin\lQ4i*s  5.1X  fo  7*^%  ^  1Q42 


By  H.  I.  Klf.inhaus 
General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 

Typical  volume  rise  was  13%—  typical  store 
markup  was  static;  markdowns  decreased;  units 
per  sale  increased;  returns  ratio  to  sales  declined — 
Preliminary  figure  on  operating  expense  is  31.2% 


Due  to  the  shortage  ot  man¬ 
power  which  member  stores 
experienced,  the  reports  of 
the  departmental  operations  for  the 
year  1942  were  late  in  reaching  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  annual  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results 
will  not  Ije  available  until  the  end 
of  June.  However,  sufficient  data 
on  the  merchandising  results  (as 
apart  from  expense  and  net  profit) 
have  already  been  compiled  to 
permit  us  to  respond  to  the  request 
of  the  editors  of  Thf.  Bulletin  to 
furnish  a  preview  of  the  annual 
report.  [Preliminary  figures  on  ex¬ 
pense  and  net  profit  are  given  on 
page  11.] 

The  year  1942  as  covered  by  the 
report  means  for  most  stores  the 
fiscal  period  of  twelve  months  end¬ 
ing  January  31,  1943.  Therefore 
the  effects  of  the  swollen  volume  of 
January,  1942  (particularly  in 
Men’s  Wear) ,  and  the  buying  scare 
of  February,  1943  have  little  in¬ 


fluence  on  the  data  which  were 
analyzed  and  classified  for  the  an¬ 
nual  study. 

V\4iile  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
any  improvement  in  distribution 
either  as  to  efficiency  of  method 
or  movement  of  getods  does  affect 
prcKluction,  generally  speaking  the 
volume  and  value  of  goods  distri¬ 
buted  through  department  and 
specialty  stores  depend  to  a  very 
great  degree  on  the  trend  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumer  income.  So 
as  we  make  note  of  a  rise  of  13% 
in  the  value  of  sales  of  the  typical 
department  or  specialty  store  which 
contributed  data  to  the  study*;  we 
must  not  fail  to  examine  activities 
of  all  industry  during  this  period. 

The  year  1942  was  from  one 
point  of  view  the  second  full  war 
year.  .Although  the  declarations 
of  war  against  Germany  and  Japan 

•The  comments  in  this  article  relate  to 
the  general  average  or  trade-wide  figures 
basecl  on  data  of  stores  with  annual  sales 
of  S500,000  or  more. 


were  not  made  until  after  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December 
7,  1941,  industry  had  in  the  year 
1941,  made  considerable  change 
to  defense  production. 

From  the  low  point  of  80  reach¬ 
ed  in  the  1937-1938  business  re¬ 
cession,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s 
Index  of  Production  had  advanced 
to  140  by  January,  1941.  In  an¬ 
other  year  it  had  moved  upward 
to  171,  with  the  same  base  period 
1935-1939  being  100.  By  the  lie- 
ginning  of  1943,  the  index  figure 
had  acivanced  to  199.  Factory  pay¬ 
rolls  had  almost  trebled  from  1938 
to  1942.  I’he  index  moved  upward 
in  the  last  year  so  that  the  increase 
alone  was  more  than  75%  of  the 
year  1938. 

Income  payments  to  individuals 
in  1942  touched  a  new  high,  the 
index  reaching  172  for  the  year  on 
the  1935-1939  base  against  137  in 
1941,  and  123  in  the  1929  peak 
year.  Thus  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
department  store  sales  is  merely  a 
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reflection  of  the  increased  busi¬ 
ness  teinjjo  resulting  from  tlie  war. 

Department  and  specialty  ap¬ 
parel  stores  not  only  benelited  by 
the  iiu leased  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer  but  probably  reteived 
an  advantage  from  a  shift  in  con¬ 
sumer  spending  away  from  com¬ 
modities  in  which  the  average  re¬ 
tail  department  or  apparel  store 
does  not  usually  deal  and  which 
were  no  longer  available,  or  were 
obtainable  only  by  special  classes 
of  purchasers.  Foremost  among 
such  articles  were  automobiles, 
tires  and  gasoline. 

During  the  early  part  of  1942, 
Government  spokesmen  fre(|uentlv 
referred  to  the  necessitv  of  institut¬ 
ing  a  price  control  plan  in  order 
to  prevent  an  estimated  gaj)  of  17 
billion  dollars  between  consumer 
income  and  the  amount  of  goods 
and  services  available,  from  exert¬ 
ing  a  devastating  inllationarv  in¬ 
fluence. 

In  .April,  1942  the  General  Max¬ 
imum  Price  Regulation  took  ef¬ 
fect.  This  froze  most  retail  and 
wholesale  prices  generallv  to  the 
levels  prevailing  in  March.  In 
contrast  to  the  rise  in  retail  de¬ 
partment  store  prices  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1.5.7%*  in  1941,  theadvame 
in  1942  was  onlv  .S.5%,. 

Net  Sales  Up  13% 

rinis,  in  1941,  net  sales  advanced 
18%,,  helped  bv  the  1()%  increase 
in  prices,  while  transactions  in¬ 
creased  onlv  5%.  In  1942,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  different:  net  sales  went 
ahead  13%,  with  only  a  3.5%  in¬ 
crease  in  prices,  and  the  number 
of  transactions  advanced  2%,.  This 
indicates  that  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  units  per  transaction, 
and  a  shift  to  higher  ({ualities  were 
more  important  influences  than 
the  advancing  price  level  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  expansion  of  sales  in 
1942. 

Cumulative  Markon  Unchanged 

The  operation  of  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  to¬ 
gether  with  other  more  specific 
jirice  regulations,  such  as  those  on 

•The  figures  on  the  diaiige  in  retail  prices 
are  based  on  the  price  index  developetl 
by  the  National  Industrial  ('.oiifereiice 
Board  and  National  Retail  l)rv  GckkIs 
Assn,  relating  to  inventories  oii  laiiiiarv 
31.  1911.  1942  and  1943. 


.Summer  .Seasonal  (ammiodities, 
.Men's  and  Boys’  (Nothing,  etc.,  not 
only  prevented  pricing  on  the  basis 
of  replacement  cost  (or,  in  other 
words,  prevented  an  expansion  ol 
original  marking)  but  in  the  case 
of  many  items  carried  by  individ- 
tial  stores  actually  brought  abotit 
a  leduced  markon,  particularly 
where  the  .March  highest  price  was 
not  based  on  the  .March  replace¬ 
ment  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  detnand 
lor  merchandise,  the  rtnnors  ol 
future  scarcities  (if  not  the  then 
actual  shortage)  made  it  unneces- 
sarv  and  inadvisable  for  stores  to 
emjihasize  price  promotions  to  the 
same  degree  as  in  the  past.  Cam- 
se(|uentlv  less  goods  was  bought  by 
the  typical  store  to  be  brought  in 
at  a  reduced  promotional  markon. 
These  counteracting  influences,  it 
a})pearc‘d,  just  balanced  each  other 
in  the  store  as  a  whole  with  the 
result  that  cumulative  initial  mark¬ 
on  lor  the  vear  remaiiK'd  the  same 
as  lor  the  vear  1941,  4(1.1%  (  This 
does  1  (‘present  a  rise  ol  (1.7‘’(,.  how¬ 
ever.  Irom  194(1) . 

) 

.Markdowns  4.7% 

•Markdowns  continued  on  a 
downward  trend,  dropping  to  l.7‘'(, 
of  sales  from  5.3^'(,  in  1941 ‘'and 
from  (i.3^o  in  1940.  This  declining 
markdown  rate  is  a  reflection  of  the 
rising  trend  of  the  ])ri(e  level— the 
ligm  es  contrasting  with  about  9.(Fj, 
in  1931  and  1932  during  the  deptlis 
of  the  business  depression.  The 
declining  markdowns  reflect  also 
the  lessened  need  which  retailers 
had  to  resort  to  price  reductions 
in  order  to  stimulate  sales,  which 
of  course  is  another  aspect  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  increased  rate 
ol  industrial  production  and  the 
expansion  of  consumer  income. 

Shortages  Increased 

■Stock  shortages  were  higher  in 
1942.  This  may  reflect  shortage  ol 
sales  help;  that  is,  inadecjuate  floor 
coverage  or  improper  help. 

Discounts  Down 

Gash  discounts  were  somewhat 
lower,  indicating  a  stiffening  on 
the  part  of  vendors  with  respect  to 
compliance  with  their  so-calleci 
“industry  discount  rules”  as  well  as 
the  refusal  to  allow  anticipation 
discount  in  a  seller’s  market. 


Gross  Margin  at  38.7% 

(boss  margin  for  the  store  as 
a  whole  mounted  to  38.7‘'j,.  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  ().4‘’(,  which  sets  a  high 
mark  for  this  series  of  depaitniental 
reports,  in  which  1930  was  the  first 
year  covered.  The  high  gross  mar¬ 
gin  figure  ol  1942  as  compared 
with  recent  years  was  due  more  to 
the  drop  in  markdowns  than  to  anv 
other  factor.  Below  we  present  the 
markon,  markdown  and  gross  mar¬ 
gin  figures  for  the  years  1938 
through  1942,  which  bear  out  the 
foregoing  statement; 


TOTAL  STORE 

GENERAL  AVERAGE  FIGURES 


Markon 

Markdown 

Gro$j 

Margin 

1938. . 

39.0 

7.2 

36.0 

1939. , 

39.2 

6.7 

36.7 

1940. . 

39.4 

6.3 

36.8 

1941  . 

40.1 

5.3 

38.3 

1942. 

40.1 

4.7 

38.7 

Returns  Down  to  8% 

The  reduction  in  sales  returns 
lor  the  total  store  from  9.1%  of 
gross  to  8*'^',  was  another  accom¬ 
plishment  in  1942.  This  was  prob-  ■ 
ablv  helped  by  reduced  deliveries, 
which  included  a  curtailment  of  \ 

wagon  calls.  i 

.Sales  per  Sq.  Ft.  $45  j 

4'he  increased  gain  in  sales  vol-  I 

tune  of  I3''j,,  referred  to  earlier,  had 
the  effect  of  raising  the  sales  (ler  H 
scj.  ft.  of  selling  space  from  838  in  i 
1941  to  .845  for  1942. 

*  «  * 

Piece  Goods  Division 

The  group  of  departments  com¬ 
prising  this  division  experienced, 
as  a  whole,  an  increase  in  markup  S 
—in  this  respect  faring  better  than  i 
the  general  experience  of  the  store.  ■ 
•Markdowns  for  all  of  the  cle])art-  ! 
ment,  with  the  exception  of  Domes-  f , 
tics,  experienced  substantial  cle-  I 

dines.  Stock  shortages  on  the  other  k; 
hand,  rose  as  much  as  50^^',  in  some  k'l 
departments.  The  gross  margin  was  I, 
up  by  a  full  1%  in  Wash  (ioods  ■ 

but  was  clown  in  Linens  and  T 

Domestics.  .  ijj 

Following  the  general  store  jiat-  | 
tern  of  stock  turns,  we  find  in  this  ri 
group  that  all  departments  tie-  J 

dined  with  the  excejition  of  Silks,  i 
Velvets  and  Synthetics,  which  re-  1 
mained  the  same,  and  Wash  (ioods,  4 

which  increased  slightly.  f 
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Salo  '  „  to  Iasi  )car  lor  ilie  group 
as  a  uliole  was  up  slightly  more 
than  the  store  average,  13%.  In 
the  Woolen  Dress  (iotKis  and  Wash 
(;«KKis  Departinenis,  a  gain  in  sales 
voliiiue  ol  was  experienced, 

lollowing  .3(1",',  and  l-l‘’j,  gains  re- 
s|x,'ctively  in  the  year  helore. 

Dollar  sales  per  sq.  It.  of  .'SSI  in 
the  Domestics  Department  was 
again  the  highest  ligiire  in  this 
group.  I  his  re|)resents  a  gain  ot 
20‘'„  over  the  year  before,  lint  the 
greatest  rate  ol  increase  over  the 
year  helore.  of  almost  10",,,  was 
experienced  hy  the  Wash  (iootls 
Department. 

Notions  and  Sinallwares 

In  this  group  ol  departments 
there  was  no  signilicant  change  in 
(iniiulative  initial  markon.  In 
Toilet  Articles  and  Drug  .Sundries, 
and  in  Hooks,  the  gross  margin  was 
lower;  in  the  other  departmetits  it 
was  higher.  esjKtially  so  in  Laces 
and  rrimmings,  (atstume  [ewelrv 
and  Stationery. 

The  stock  turn  rate  was  generally 
lower  than  the  previous  year  ex¬ 
cept  for  l.'mhrellas.  .Sales  percent 
to  last  veal  lor  most  of  the  depari- 
nienis  in  this  group  exceeded  the 
gains  made  l)y  the  store  as  a  whole 
—Fine  jewelry  increasing  hy  21"j, 
and  L'mhrellas  hv  17"^,  over  1941. 

Returns  followed  the  general 
store  |)atlern.  dropping  consider- 
ablv  Irom  the  year  before.  Onlv 
one  department.  F'ine  jewelry  R: 
Watches,  with  a  sales  return  figure 
ol  went  above  the  store  aver¬ 

age  of  S.()‘",.  The  Umbrella  De¬ 
partment,  having  been  in  a  stale  of 
relative  lethargy  in  1940  and  1941, 
made  a  sales  gain  cjf  47"j,,  as  above 
noted,  thereby  increasing  the  S 
sales  per  sq.  ft.  of  selling  space  from 
S81  to  S102.  This  latter  figure  is 
almost  three  times  that  of  the  store 
as  a  wimle.  Incidentally,  in  this 
group  of  dej)artmenls  one  c)f  the 
highest  figures  in  dollar  sales  per 
sq.  ft.  in  the  store  was  registered  by 
Fine  jewelry,  .S170. 

Accessories  Division 

This  gronp  of  departments  is 
one  c»f  the  most  important  groups 
in  both  dejiartment  store  and  spe¬ 
cialty  store  classifications — in  the 
typical  department  store  its  volume 
produced  21%  of  the  total  store 
volume;  in  the  typical  specialty 
store  3.5";. 


EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT 
PRELIMINARY  FIGURES 

;  .\s  rut  liin.i.ETiN  editors  , 

‘  gave  the  writer  tlie  last-  ; 
ininute  call  for  copy,  the  ! 
preliminary  hgiires  coming  | 
t  irom  the  statistical  compila¬ 
tions  indicate  a  total  opera¬ 
ting  expense  for  the  store  as 
a  whole  of  31.2%,,  indicat- 
ing  a  decline  of  a  full  2%,  ! 

I  from  the  year  before.  This  . 
brought  the  operating  costs 
to  the  lowest  indicated  in 
any  year  in  this  series  of  | 
reports,  the  first  of  which 
covered  the  year  1930.  ^ 

The  indicated  operating 
jn'olit  for  the  department 
store  ;mcl  specialty  apparel  ; 
store  trade  as  a  whole 
( based  on  .sales  of  stores  ! 
with  ;innual  volume  over 
.8.500.000)  was  7.5%,  which  , 

I  compares  with  5.1%,  for  ! 

'  1911.  rite  gain  of  2.4";,  | 

'  w;i.s  due  not  onlv  to  the  in- 
trea.se  in  sales,  hut  also  to 
decline  in  the  total  cost  of 
c  ei  tain  t  tistomer  services  > 
brought  about  hy  delivcTV 
and  other  service  restt  it  -  i 
tions. 

As  this  issue  of  Tut.  lift. 
i.F  i'iN  goes  to  press.  rej)ort.s 
hv  the  Federal  Reserve 
Ijank  indicate  that  the 
calendar  year  Department 
Store  sales  for  1943  through 
Mav  are  13%,  in  excess  of 
1942. 

'  There  is  every  indication  i 
i  that  the  present  trend  of 
I  sales  will  ccjittintte  for  j line, 
j  July  and  August  unless  i 
j  general  apparel  rationing  is  ! 
j  introduced,  as  shoe  ration¬ 
ing  was  beginning  February  , 
i  7th.  ! 

*  *  # 

The  sttitlv  of  1942  Depart- 
,  mental  .Merchandising  and 
i  Ojjerating  Results  will  , 
i  probably  he  complete  and 
;  ready  for  distribution  about 
July  1st. 


.Some  of  the  departments  in  this 
group  developed  cumulative  initial 
markon  ligures  higher  than  last 
vear  while  others  did  not. 

(iross  margin  was  generally  hig- 
er  than  in  1941.  .All  of  the  gross 
margin  ligures  in  this  group  of  de¬ 
partments  ecpialled  or  exceeded  the 
38.7"o  average  for  the  lotaf  store 
—with  the  exception  of  Women’s 
fiosierv,  which  fell  short  by  a  mere 
9.1%. 

.Markdowns  were  lower  than  in 
the  year  previous.  It  should  lx: 
noted  that  .Millinery  markdowns 
fell  lx4ow  10%,  lor  the  first  time 
since  these  reports  were  instituted 
in  1930.  Negligees  and  Shoes  also 
experienced  sharp  declines  in  mark¬ 
down  figures.  Cash  discounts  for 
the  division  as  a  whole  were  clown 
slightly.  The  stexk  turn  rate  for 
most  of  the  departments  followed 
the  common  experience  of  the  store 
as  a  whole;  that  is,  reduction  from 
the  year  before.  'I'he  W'omen’s 
Hosiery  stexk  turn  rate  declined 
from  ti.O  to  4.7.  few  depart¬ 
ments,  however,  such  as  Neckwear 
}(;  Scarfs,  Silk  K;  .Muslin  Underwear, 
Infants’  Wear  &  Shoes,  experienced 
a  faster  turnover  in  1942  than  in 
1941. 

The  greatest  increases  in  sales 
compared  with  the  year  helore 
wete  experienced  by  the  Neckwear 

Scarfs  Department  (31";,),  Uhil- 
tlreiTs  Hosiety,  (28";,)  and  In¬ 
fants'  Wear  (35%,) .  The  lowest 
gains  were  obtained  in  the  .Millin¬ 
ery  Department  (4%,)  and  Catrsels 
8;  Brassieres  ((>%) . 

While  returns  in  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  group  showed  de¬ 
clines.  Negligees  &  Robes  and 
Women’s  Shex-s  cominued  to  be 
among  the  “return  breeders”  in  the 
store.  In  .Negligees  &  Robes  the 
ligure  was  13.2"^;  in  Women’s 
Shex-s,  11.3";,,  compared  with  8% 
for  the  store  as  a  whole. 

Ready-to-VVear  Division 

In  this  division  the  report  will 
show  that  markup  generally  tCM>k  a 
downward  trend.  Perhaps  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  general  provisions  of 
price  control  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  lessening  of  price  promotions 
on  the  other,  initial  markon  was 
depressed  as  an  effect  of  that  spec¬ 
ial  j)hase  of  price  control  regula¬ 
tion  which  prohibited  carrying 
(Continued  on  pa^e  48) 
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What  the  Top  Merchandise  Executive 
Expects  from  the  Controller’s  Office 

By  Sidney  Reisman^ 

General  Merchandise  Manager,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc.,  Xexo  York 


:r 


First,  let’s  start  with  tliis  tru¬ 
ism— that  it’s  the  job  of  the 
store  to  supply  the  public  with 
the  g(K)ds  (hey  want  at  the  time 
they  want  them,  aiul  at  the  price 
they  want  to  pay,  and  that  all  op¬ 
erations  should  be  directed  toward 
that  end,  and  that  all  endeavors 
must  be  subordinated  toward  that 
goal. 

Too  often,  in  attempting  to  un¬ 
dertake  one  facet  of  that  total  task, 
the  persons  involved  begin  to  feel 
that  their  particular  operation  is 
more  important  than  the  basic  task 
of  moving  merchandise  from  the 
manufacturer  into  the  hands  of 
the  consumer,  and  then  the  basic 
job  suffers. 

Secondly,  all  the  pyramids  with¬ 
in  the  retail  field  must  constantly 
remember  that  the  efficient  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  retail  store  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  complete  cooperation  of 
all  persons  involved.  To  the  cus¬ 


tomers  and  to  the  owners  or  stock¬ 
holders,  a  store  is  not  made  up  of 
numerous  divisions  or  pyramids, 
regardless  of  how  finely  w'e  who  are 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  the 
store  wish  to  define  them.  store 
is  a  single  unit  devoted  to  a  single 
task.  We  must  all— the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  office,  the  controller’s 
office,  the  management  office  and 
the  publicity  office — act  in  as  close 
coordination  as  possible.  In  actu¬ 
ality,  there  are  no  separate  entities 
within  a  store.  There  is  merely  the 
store. 

Keeping  these  basic  factors  in 
mind,  we  then  come  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  does  the  top  merchan¬ 
dise  executive  get  from  the  ade¬ 
quate  controller’s  office.  Remem¬ 
ber,  this  is  what  does  he  get,  and 
not  what  does  he  expect. 

First,  he  receives  a  periodic  state¬ 
ment  of  exact  financial  status. 

He  receives  the  information  for. 


or  has  established  lor  him,  neces¬ 
sary  credit  facilities. 

He  receives  certain  figures  and 
records  necessary  for  the  ojieration 
of  the  business,  such  as  inventories 
at  certain  stated  intervals,  sales  fig¬ 
ures,  cost  figures,  profit  figures,  etc. 

riiese  figures  and  records  which 
arc  necessary  for  the  management 
of  any  business  are  received  by  the 
top  merchandise  executive  from 
any  adequate  controller’s  office. 

This  question  now  arises;  if  the 
merchandise  executive  receives  this 
basic  data  which  it  is  the  control¬ 
ler’s  duty  to  prepare  and  present, 
what  more  can  he  expect? 

It  is  this  “what  more”  which 
distinguishes  the  outstanding  con¬ 
troller’s  office  from  the  adequate 
one  and  it  is  this  “what  more”  that 
the  top  merchandise  executive 
needs  and  expects.  This  is  true  at 
all  times,  but  is  especially  striking 
and  necessary  at  the  present  time 


OPINIONS  FROM  OTHER  MERCHANDISE  MEN 

(IVheu  Mr.  Reisrnan  addressed  the  Metropolitan  Controllers’  Association  of  Seie  York 
on  this  subject  last  month,  he  quoted  from  letters  ivritten  to  him  by  merchandising  men 
all  oner  the  country.  Extracts  from  some  of  the  letters  are  reproduced  in  these  pages.) 


TIm  top  oxocutivo  of  a  west  coast  store: 

“THE  FIRST  duty  of  a  controller  is  to 
guarantee  to  the  inanaiger  of  the  store 
an  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  all 
divisions  under  his  control. 

“Reports  should  be  issued  at  the  times 
agreed  upon,  and  soon  enough  to  be  of 
effective  value  to  the  store  operators.  The 
controller  should  make  sure  that  these  re¬ 
ports  are  necessary  and  used  and,  of  course, 
are  understood  by  those  receiving  copies. 


“The  controller  should  be  the  one  to 
study  laws,  regulations,  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  which  may  affect  the  store’s  activi¬ 
ties,  and  he  should  make  sure  that  things 
of  considerable  importance  are  promptlv 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  offices. 

“If  a  controller  can  develop  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  viewpoint,  rather  than  a  book¬ 
keeper’s  viewpoint,  and  still  maintain  his 
abilitv  to  be  in  a  sense,  a  ‘watch  dog’,  his 
value  to  his  store  should  increase.” 
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OPINIONS 

Th«  top  morchandiso  man  of  on*  of  tha  lorgost  storos: 

•()NF.  HKARS  little,  if  any,  complaint  from  merchandise  I 
managers  regarding  the  completeness  of  the  figure  informa-  , 
tion  available  in  the  larger  department  stores.  i 

"There  is  one  element,  however,  that  has  never  been  , 
wliolly  satisfactory,  and,  under  existing  labor  shortages,  is 
liable  to  become  worse— that  is  the  element  of  speed.  i 

"('.ontrollers,  by  nature,  are  averse  to  passing  along  sloppy  | 
figures.  They  prefer  to  wait  until  audits  are  finished  and  ■ 
everything  is  in  balance.  The  incidental  delay  aggravates 
the  problem  of  trying  to  live  within  budgets,  and,  at  the  j 
same  time,  render  emergency  decisions.  ■ 

"More  erroneous  decisions  arc  due  to  lack  of  facts  and 
figures,  at  time  of  discussion,  than  to  bad  judgment.  | 

"The  daily  consideration  of  urgent  buying  projxtsitions 
and  ever  changing  merchandising  plans  has  to  be  deferred 
frequently  to  await  the  figure  picture,  without  which  the 
top  merchandising  executive  would  be  compelled  to  guess  ; 
or  take  for  granted  what  changes  may  have  transpired  in  1 
the  liability  situation  since  receipt  of  the  last  official  figures. 

“Some  stores  have  provided  a  hedge  against  delays  by  ! 
setting  up  a  supplemental  system  for  prompt  compiling  of 
liability  figtires  in  the  merchandise  office.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  solution  for  fast  operating  stores.  The  work  and 
personnel  should  be  supervised  by  the  controller’s  office. 

"The  delays  referred  to  are  mostly  mere  matters  of  hours, 
but  hours  count  in  a  busy  store.  Only  a  memory  wizard 
could  be  expected  to  remember  the  \arious  and  sundry 
purchases  he  approves  in  the  course  of  a  morning  and  their 
effect  upon  each  department’s  buying  plans. 

‘TVhile  other  branches  of  the  business  must  and  can 
ofjcrate  with  less  and  poorer  personnel,  and  operations  will 
be  imperfect  and  retarded,  it  is  vitally  important  the  con¬ 
trollers  make  superhuman  efforts  to  provide  men  handisers 
with  figures  that  are  always  up  to  the  minute.’’ 

Anothor  ganoral  marchandisa  managar: 

CONTROLLER  must  have  an  aggressive,  |X)sitive 
sales-getting  viewpoint. 

“The  importance  of  credit  in  normal  times  is  such  that 
the  Controller’s  viewpoint  can  very  well  dominate  the 
amount  of  this  type  of  business  a  store  produces  dtiring  the 
course  of  years. 

“The  Controller’s  Division  must  always  be  ready  to  supply 
information  to  all  merchandise  people  (juickly  and  accur¬ 
ately,  this  involving  of  course,  regular  open-to-buy  reports, 
statistical  information,  expense  breakdowns,  etc. 

“A  Control  Division  that  is  anxious  to  help  buyers  will 
produce  more  profit  because  merchandise  people  will  then 
seek  information  which  undoubtedly  helps  the  entire  profit 
picture  of  the  store.  The  Control  Division  which  makes 
information  difficult  to  obtain  produces  an  indifferent 
attitude  on  the  part  of  buyers  towards  matters  of  expense, 
etc.,  which  of  course  results  in  an  ultimate  loss  of  profit. 


when  die  exigencies  of  the  war 
make  the  task  of  the  merchandise 
office  more  difficult  than  ever. 

That  characteristic  which  is  most 
necessary  in  the  controller’s  office, 
and  which  I  think  the  merchandise 
executive  desires  most— especially 
now,  but  actually  at  all  times— is 
flexibility. 

By  flexibility  I  mean  an  ability 
quickly  to  adjust  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  We  all  of  us  need  to  foresee 
changing  conditions  and  prepare  in 
.idvance  for  them,  and  we  merchar  • 
dise  executi\es,  perhaps  unreason¬ 
ably,  sort  of  expect  that  the  con¬ 
troller  (having  so  little  else  to 
do!)  can  peer  into  the  future  for 
us  and  guide  us  to  the  road  ahead. 
For  example,  when  it  liecame  jjossi- 
ble  that  we  might  have  to  ojxjrate 
under  inventory  control,  we  rather 
expected  the  controller’s  office 
should  have  presented  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  end  a  clearer  picture  of 
what  the  inventory  situation  would 
require  of  ns,  and  what  would  have 
to  Ix'  done  to  li\e  under  inventory 
control,  than  we  ourselves  could 
foresee. 

In  the  end,  all  the  controller’s 
offices  supplied  this  information,  or 
at  least  part  of  it,  but  in  many 
cases  the  (juestion  of  timing  and 
initiative  arises.  Information  is  ob¬ 
viously  much  more  helpful  if  it 
comes  Ixdore  the  fact  than  if  it 
comes  after.  Perhaps  inventory 
control  is  a  bad  example  Ix^cause  I 
imagine  most  controllers  did  take 
the  initiative  in  this  matter,  but  I 
am  merely  attempting  to  illustrate, 
|xrhaps  by  exaggeration,  what  1 
mean  by  flexibility. 

Exactitude  versus  Speed 

I  know  that  by  nature,  and  by 
the  nature  of  their  work,  control¬ 
lers  are  cautious  and  exact  people. 
They  should  Ix'.  Every  task  done 
must  Ix  exact,  must  be  done  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manual.  Retailing, 
however,  at  any  time,  and  especial¬ 
ly  now,  is  not  an  exact  science. 
Speed  frequently  is  needed  by  the 
Cieneral  Merchandise  Manager  in 
connection  with  his  decisions,  and 
this  is  truer  than  ever  under  the 
present  conditions  of  scarcity.  In 
making  his  decisions,  whatever  sta¬ 
tistical  or  factual  aid  he  can  gain 
from  the  controller’s  office  is  de¬ 
sired  by  him  and  needed.  .An  ap¬ 
proximate  study,  therefore— and  I 
wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  I  mean 
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an  approxiinale  and  not  a  wrong 
one— would  be  of  inestimably  more 
help  than  a  perfect  one,  received 
two  weeks  or  even  two  hours  after 
he  has  had  to  formulate  his 
opinion. 

I  am  not  preaching  for  sloxenly 
work.  I  am  merely  pointing  out 
that  different  tasks  need  different 
ap|)lications.  It  is  a  realization  of 
this  distinction  which  the  top  mer¬ 
chandise  executive  needs  more  than 
ever  from  the  contntller’s  office.  I'o 
do  our  merchandising  we  neetl 
records,  but  t(K)  iretpientiy  records 
are  kept  purely  for  the  jjurpose  of 
keeping  records.  r<M)  fretjuenlly 
figures  are  compiled,  putting  a 
burden  on  all  involved,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
although  their  usefulness  is  now 
outlived  or  much  decreased  by 
changing  conditions.  I  don't  doubt 
that  this  is  as  often  the  fault  of 
management  or  of  the  merchandise 
office,  but,  maybe  unreasonably,  we 
would  like  the  controller’s  office  to 
keep  us  within  the  right  limits. 

I'he  fact  that  unnecessary  work 
is  being  done,  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  newer,  more  necessary 
tasks  being  completed.  It  is  the 
ability  to  change  its  tasks  to  the 
needs  of  the  times,  to  change  them 
rapidly  and  effectively,  that  the  top 
merthandise  executive  desires  of 
the  controller’s  office.  Now  bear  in 
mind  this  is  not  in  relation  to  the 
basic  functions  of  the  controller’s 
office— they  remain  more  static,  or 
at  least  they  evolve  more  gradually. 

I  am  referring  mainly  to  those 
numerous  tasks  in  which  the  con¬ 
troller’s  office  fulfills  its  function  of 
helping  the  other  operating  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  store  and  in  this  case 
I  naturally  am  considering  the  aid 
which  the  controller  gives  or  should 
give  to  the  merthandise  executive. 

Post-War  Proporotion 

On  a  h)nger-term  basis,  there  arc 
also  potetitial  aids.  Our  competi¬ 
tion  has  become  far  more  stream¬ 
lined,  our  merchandising  polities 
have  changed  with  the  times  to  be 
more  effective,  quicker,  surer.  Has 
the  controller’s  office  kept  pace  with 
these  developments?  .\re  all  our  rec¬ 
ords  necessary,  or  the  correct  ones, 
not  only  for  now,  when  the  emer¬ 
gency  dictates  that  we  run  as  simply 
as  possible,  but  for  the  post-war  era, 
when  increasing  competition  will 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


From  a  man  who  was  a  controllor: 

'■'rUF.  ()VF.R-.-\l.L  point  that  should  be  einphasi/ed  in 
your  talk  and  everyone’s  talks  to  controllers,  is  that  they 
take  the  merchant’s  point  of  view  in  their  contacts  with 
the  organization  rather  than  sticking  to  the  sciente  of 
accotinting. 

".Merchandising  presents  different  problems  than  control 
and  accotinting,  for  while  the  latter  is  a  science  of  exactness, 
the  former  is  completely  unorthodox,  and  1  am  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  controller  today  must  have  mtich  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  accounting,  the  ability  to  manage  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  all  of  the  other  things  that  ht  into  his  function. 
In  addition,  he  mtist  be  customer  conscious,  and  thoitgh 
directly  he  seldom  meets  the  customer,  he  must  be  svmpa- 
thetic  to  those  who  do.  He  must  recognize  that  merchandise 
is  never  sold  until  it  is  purchased,  and  he  mtist  also  under¬ 
stand  that,  tinlike  in  accounting,  he  does  not  control  his 
own  destinies,  for  competition  and  market  conditions,  and 
customers  themselves,  play  a  most  important  part  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  he  attains  his  sales,  markup,  markdown 
and  turnover  objectives. 

“Summarizing,  I  think  the  controller  can  be  helpful  to 
the  entire  store:  Tirst,  by  doing  the  accounting  job  efficient¬ 
ly,  Second,  by  becoming  more  customer  conscious.  Third,  by 
voluntary  cooperation  with  the  other  divisions,  but  especially 
merchandising.  Fourth,  by  assuming  a  positive  obligation  in 
the  training  of  buyers,  particularly  in  matters  related  to 
I  finance.  Fifth,  by  complete  cooperation  with  the  merchan- 
I  dise  division  with  respect  to  all  systems  that  tend  to  increase 
sales,  markup,  or  reduce  markdowns.  Sixth,  by  constantly 
thinking  of  ways  and  means  of  increasing  volume  through 
j  research  and  study  of  customers’  accounts.” 

The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  retail  organiiations,  one  with 
widespread  interests: 

1  “1  F'\PEC’.T  the  controller  today  to  keep  us  out  of 

trouble  as  a  result  of  the  multitudes  of  regulations,  restric- 
I  tions,  etc.,  act  as  a  barrier  between  the  buying-selling  job, 
i  which  is  the  most  important  thing,  and  the  encroachment 
i  of  bureaucratic  red  tape,  in  order  that  our  merchandise 
I  executives  can  at  least  feel  that  a  green  light  is  on,  to  keep 
on  doing  a  buying  and  selling  job.  Take  advantage  ol 
the  necessity  of  reducing  clerical  help  by  weeding  out  all 
i  the  deadwood  in  the  way  of  reports  and  figures  and  stream¬ 
lining  the  whole  operation,  even  though  it  means  dropping 
'  lots  of  ‘pets’.  (I  might  add  in  this  connection  that  the 
!  management  should  help  him  put  this  over.)  Think  of  the 
I  means  to  save  expense  with  particular  emphasis  not  only 
j  on  the  immediate  problems  btit  on  the  postwar  need  to 
i  operate  our  businesses  more  economically  so  that  we  can 
I  sell  our  merchandise  competitively  in  the  future  market 
!  and  pay  comparative  wages  in  industry.  (In  this  connection 
j  he  should,  in  my  judgment,  definitely  be  a  part  of  anv 
I  so-called  postwar  planning  that  we  might  project.)  ” 
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Retail  Credit  in  the  Post-War  World 

By  Carl  N.  Schmalz 

Treasurer  and  Controller,  R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston 


REC;ARI)IN(i  the  nieiluKl  t>t 
toiulucting  the  war,  and  the 
liming  ot  ils  major  events,  in¬ 
cluding  the  peace,  some  assump¬ 
tions  are  made  resulting  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lahle  of  war  and  peace: 

1.  Deleai  of  (iermany:  H)44. 

2.  Interim  period:  1944  to  1945  or 
194(i. 

3.  Defeat  ot  Japan:  1945  or  194(). 

4.  Immediate  post-war  readjust¬ 
ment:  one  or  two  years  between 
1945  and  1948. 

5.  rrue  post-war  period:  1946  to 
1949  at  the  earliest;  1948  to 
1951  at  the  latest. 

1.  THE  INTERIM  PERIOD 

rite  interim  period  from  the  de¬ 
feat  ot  (iermany  in  1944  to  the  ele- 
feat  ot  japan  in  1945  or  1946  will 
l)e  the  most  difficult  of  the  entire 
war  and  post-war  vears  both  in 
terms  of  physical  sacrifice  and  hard¬ 
ship  here  at  home  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  morale. 

Before  the  defeat  ot  japan  we 
should  not  count  on  an  increase 
in  the  new  supply  of  civilian  gcMxls 
for  domestic  consumption.  Con- 
siiiiiptioti  currently  is  above  pro- 
ciuction.  Hence,  inventories  of 
these  goods  in  the  hands  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  dealers,  and  consumers, 
arc  now  declining  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  decline.  Ity  1944  anti  later, 
these  itiventories  will  have  been 
tnuch  depleted,  we  will  be  much 
less  able  to  live  off  our  fat,  and  an 
increase  in  new  supply  will  be  re¬ 
quired  merely  to  provide  replace¬ 
ments.  Out  standard  of  living  will 
decline  during  the  interim  period. 
Real  hardship  will  replace  the 
imaginary  difficitlties  of  which  we 
complain  today. 

^Vith  the  somewhat  reduced,  but 
still  high,  level  of  activity  in  the 
heavy  industries,  and  the  great 
strain  on  the  lighter  industries, 
general  business  activity  probably 
will  continue  practically  at  the 
war-time  peak  until  Japan  is  beat¬ 
en.  This  will  mean  large  payrolls 
and  high  consumer  purchasing 
power  in  this  country.  The  tem- 


i  Robkrt  Bisskll,  Chairman,  Credit  Management  Division  i 

I  THE  CREDIT  MAN.\(;EME.\T  DIVISION  met  in  Col-  i 
limbus  from  May  Kith  to  Mav  19th.  One  of  the  outstanding  i 
I  addresses  was  this  survey  by  Dr.  Schmalz  of  credit  prospects 
i  for  the  next  six  to  eight  years.  (Now  in  jneparation  is  the 

j  1943  edition  of  C..\f.D.'s  Caedit  Management  Year  Book, 

j  which  Avill  include  all  the  addresses.) 

[  The  following  new  officers  Avere  elected; 

Robkrt  Bisskll,  Director  of  .Accounts,  L.  Bamberger  R:  1 

Co.,  NcAvark,  Nerv  jersey,  Cdiairman,  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  Credit  Management  Division. 

C.  Raa’  (>ook,  .Assistant  Caedit  Manager,  Ed  .Schuster  & 

Co.,  MilAvaukee,  Wise.,  E'irst  Vice-chairman. 

E.  F".  Higgins,  General  Credit  Manager,  .Allied  Stores 
I  Corp.,  NeAV  York,  N.  A'.,  .Second  Vice-chairman. 

I  Frank  Scorr,  Credit  .Manager,  Woinlward  &  Lothroj), 

Washington.  D.  C.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  folloAving  Regional  Directors  Avere  elected; 

I  Robkrt  Bisskll,  Director  of  .Accounts,  L.  Bamberger  & 

Co.,  NeAvark,  New  Jersey. 

B.  CL  Gii.bkrt,  CYedit  Manager,  L.  S.  Good  &  C>o.,  AVffieel- 
ing.  West  Virginia. 

Frank  P.  Scoit.  Caedit  Manager,  WoodAvard  R:  Lothrop, 
W'ashington,  D.  CL 

j  The  following  Directors  at  Large  Avere  elected; 

CaiARi.Ks  H.  Dic.kkn.  Credit  Manager,  Mabley  R:  CareAV, 
Ca'ncinnati,  Ohio. 

C.  Rav  C^ook,  .Assistant  Caedit  Manager,  Ed  Schuster  R: 

C^o.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

E.  F.  Higgins,  General  Credit  Manager,  .Allied  Stores 
Corp..  New  A'ork,  N.  Y. 

To  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  jolm  AV.  AVLaterfall,  Director 
at  Large  Avho  has  resigned,  the  Board  elected; 

Clydk  C.  Kortz,  Credit  Manager,  The  Higbee  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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porary  uneinploynieni  and  inter¬ 
ruption  of  income  usually  incident 
to  the  return  of  troops  and  the 
transfer  of  employees  from  war  in¬ 
dustries  to  civilian  industries  will 
not  occur  at  this  time. 

Since  goods  and  services  avail¬ 
able  to  consumers  will  be  much  less 
in  amount  than  the  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  consumers, 
the  danger  of  inflation  will  be,  if 
anything,  greater  than  at  present. 
Therefore,  price  controls  and  ra¬ 
tioning  may  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue,  taxes  will  be  higher,  war 
loan  drives  will  go  on,  and  we  will 
be  under  more  pressure  to  pay 
debts  and  to  save. 

Credit  in  Interim  Period 

I'here  will  be  no  need  to  stimu¬ 
late  demand  by  the  extension  of 
new  consumer  credit.  The  interests 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  in  fact, 
will  be  better  served  by  further 
contraction  of  consumer  credit. 

Prior  to  the  fall  of  Japan,  there¬ 
fore,  retailers  should  not  anticipate, 
or  seek,  any  relaxation  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  consumer  credit. 
Rather,  if  there  is  any  appreciable 
amount  of  such  credit  outstanding 
a  year  hence,  merchants  should  ex¬ 
pect  additional  and  more  stringent 
limitations. 

Such  limitations  may  be  directed 
in  some  slight  degree  at  regular 
charge  accounts;  but  the  real 
weight  of  future  restrictions,  like 
that  of  those  in  the  past,  will  have 
to  fall  on  the  installment  business. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  clear. 
Where  payment  of  regular  charge 
purchases  in  30  days  is  contemplat¬ 
ed,  little  granting  of  credit,  little 
financing  of  consumption,  is  in¬ 
volved.  Further  restrictions  here 
would  achieve  but  little  in  the  way 
of  credit  curtailment  and  would 
add  substantially  to  the  cost  and 
inconvenience  of  retail  trade.  Only 
in  installment  selling  is  there  ap¬ 
preciable  use  of  credit  to  increase 
the  effective  demand  for  civilian 
consumers’  goods.  Here,  alone,  is 
there  substantial  credit  to  be  cur¬ 
tailed. 

If  new  restrictions  are  placed 
ujX)n  retail  credit  during  the  in¬ 
terim  period,  the  restrictions  may 
take  some  of  the  following  forms: 

A.  Restrictions  upon  regular 
charge  accounts: 

1.  Payment  in  30  days  instead  of 
40  days,  pavment,  that  is,  on  the 


first  bill  rendered  instead  of  on  the 
second  bill.  To  cut  the  jjeriod  to 
less  than  30  days  would  impose 
hardship  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  gain,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  bills  out  on  time. 

2.  Some  greater  penalty  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  within  the  stated  period. 
For  instance,  the  charging  of  in¬ 
terest  on  balances  in  default  might 
be  required,  this  being  superim¬ 
posed  upon  the  existing  rule  freez¬ 
ing  accounts  in  default.  Such  a 
charge  would  create  problems  of 
customer  ill  will,  but,  also,  it  would 
tend  to  speed  up  collections. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  serial- 
payment  scheme  for  curing  de¬ 
faults.  so  that  a  default  could  be 
cured  only  by  complete  payment 
of  the  indebtedness,  would  accom¬ 
plish  little  because  this  method  is 
used  in  so  few  cases.  Elimination 
should  be  expected  promptly  if  the 
privilege  is  abused. 

4.  The  requirement  of  down 
payments  on  regular  charge  |)ur- 
chase  would  be  a  nuisance  and 
would  not  be  of  important  help 
in  reducing  outstanding  credit.  I 
doubt  if  it  is  likely  to  come  about. 

B.  Restrictions  on  installment 

credit: 

1.  Complete  prohibition  of  in¬ 
stallment  credit  in  the  sale  of  cer¬ 
tain  articles  or  for  transactions  of 
less  than  certain  amounts.  For  in¬ 
stance,  installment  selling  of  items 
valued  at  less  than  $25  or  $50  might 
be  prohibited,  except  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items  were  bought  at  the 
same  time,  as  by  a  young  couple 
furnishing  a  home,  or  where  the 
items  were  purchased  on  a  coupon 
book  bought  on  installments. 

2.  Higher  down  payments,  per¬ 
haps  with  a  new  type  of  restric¬ 
tion  fixing  the  minimum  amount 
of  the  down  payment  at,  say,  $10. 
The  object  of  such  a  provision 
would  be  to  prohibit  entirely  the 
use  of  installment  credit  in  financ¬ 
ing  purchases  of  small  value  and  to 
force  buyers  to  expend  cash. 

3.  Some  restrictions  upon  add-on 
transactions,  with  the  same  objec¬ 
tives  as  those  just  mentioned. 

4.  Shorter  maximum  time  to 
pay. 

5.  Larger  minimum  monthly 
payments,  possibly  $10. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  adopt 


another  possible  approach,  iliai  of 
setting  some  limit  upon  the  amount 
of  credit  which  each  sioiv  mighi 
have  outstanding  at  stated  dates. 
The  complications  involved  in  this 
method  would  be  very  irouble- 
soine;  and.  anyway,  the  present 
method  appears  to  be  adiieving 
satisfactory  results. 

•  *  * 

I'hus,  retailers  must  not  exjiect 
that  the  defeat  of  (ierinany  will 
mark  the  end  of  their  war-time 
credit  prolilems.  Fhe  restrictions 
with  which  we  now  are  lanhliar 
will  continue  in  their  present,  or 
a  more  stringent,  form  until  the 
defeat  of  Japan.  I'hese  restrictions 
will  be  aimed  at  the  reduction  of 
consumer  purchasing  power  and 
the  prevention  of  inflation,  Ixith 
legitimate  war-time  objectives. 

Until  Japan  is  licked,  credit  con¬ 
trol  is  pretty  likely  to  stick  strictly 
to  war.  riiere  may  be  reformers  or 
bureaucrats  who  would  be  glad  to 
use  credit  restrictions  for  their 
own  purposes.  We  should  be  on 
guard  against  them.  However,  1 
suspect  that  until  after  peace  in  the 
Far  East  credit  regulation  will  lie 
limited  to  war  needs. 

2.  IMMEDIATE  POST-WAR 
ADJUSTMENT 

.As  soon  as  the  Japanese  have 
l)een  thoroughly  trounced,  we  will 
enter  a  period  of  primary,  or  im¬ 
mediate,  post-war  readjustment, 
riiis  period  will  last  about  a  year, 
and  during  this  time  we  will  make 
the  most  obvious,  the  most  needed 
and  the  most  extensive  of  the  ad¬ 
justments  involved  in  our  change¬ 
over  from  a  war-time  to  a  peace¬ 
time  economy.  Perhaps  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  one  year  for  the  length  of 
this  period  is  too  optimistic.  .Some 
estimates  are  two  years,  some  long¬ 
er. 

During  this  period  many  con¬ 
tracts  lor  war  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  terminated  suddenly, 
and  production  will  be  interrupted 
pending  conversion  to  peace-time 
production. 

Relief  to  Europe  may  not  yet 
have  been  wound  up  and  relief 
for  the  freed  lands  of  the  Far 
East  will  be  needed  on  a  vast  scale. 

sizable  army,  navy,  and  air 
force  will  be  retained  in  active 
service  for  police  duty  all  over  the 
world.  This  will  recpiire  both  inan- 
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power  ami  gomls.  It  will  cushiuii 
the  readjiistmeni  anti,  also,  restrict 
the  ainoiint  ol  goods  lor  civilian 
use. 

Goveiiiiitent  expenses  will  con¬ 
tinue  high,  rile  nornial  expenses 
will  he  expanded  to  include  punip- 
priniiiig  |niblic  works  and,  if  the 
politicians  have  their  way,  ample 
allowance  lor  the  raking  oi  leaves 
and  other  activities  made  familiar 
by  W'l'.V- 

Current  iiicome  will  be  lower 
than  during  the  war,  but  prices 
and  taxes  will  continue  at  war-time 
levels,  thus  reducing  lurther  the 
purchasing  jMrwer  available  from 
current  income.  War  savings  will 
add  to  effective  purchasing  power, 
but  any  attempt  to  spend  these 
savings  will  involve  pressure  on 
government  ImiiuI  prices  which  the 
Treasury  will  resist  strongly. 

Production  of  cftirable  consum¬ 
ers’  goods  probably  will  increase 
faster  than  demand  but  without 
catching  up  with  demand.  T'he 
shortage  of  these  goocfs  may  be  less 
pronounced  than  the  shortage  of 
soft  gcKxls,  because  of  the  earlier 
start  of  tfie  hard  lines  manufactur¬ 
ers.  However,  the  production  of 
soft  goods  wiff  come  back  fast,  be¬ 
cause  of  popular  pressure  and  the 
ease  of  reconversion. 

Surplus  war  materials  will  be 
used  for  civilians  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  nevertheless  there  will 
be  acute  shortages  of  civilian  goods 
and  need  for  continued  control 
of  raw  materials,  of  production, 
and,  |H*rhaps,  of  consumption 
(rationing) .  Food  may  be  short. 

Immediate  Post-War 
Credit  Problems 

Despite  the  rednced  income,  the 
inflationary  gap  will  continue. 
For  that  reason,  government  con¬ 
trols  of  prices  and  of  retail  credit 
will  continue  as  long  as  popular 
feeling  will  permit.  It  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  the.se  controls  as 
long  as  sound  policy  will  indicate 
to  Ire  desirable.  Please  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  more  Government 
does  in  the  way  of  pump-priming 
and  domestic  relief,  the  larger  the 
inflationary  gap  will  become,  and 
the  more  controls  will  be  needed. 
We  may  find  it  hard  to  determine 
where  legitimate  control  leaves  off 
and  where  insidious,  self-perpetuat¬ 
ing  state  socialism  begins. 


.\t  the  C.M.D.  ccmterence:  from  left  to  right,  David  Bolen,  Younker 
Bros..  Des  Moines;  Sig  VVeisskerz,  The  Union,  Columbus  (chairman  of 
the  (Columbus  Convention  Committee):  Giles  Driver,  the  .May  (a)., 
Cleveland;  J.  .Amc»n  Hagios,  Manager  of  the  Division;  H.  Jeffrey 
Burris,  John  Taylor  Co.,  Kansas  City  (president  of  the  National 
Retail  Credit  Asscxiation.) 


T  he  credit  problems  of  this  year 
or  so  of  initial  |M)st-war  readjust¬ 
ment  presumably  will  grow  out  of 
six  conditions: 

1.  The  moving  about  of  people 
and  their  impatience  to  set  up  new 
homes  whitfi  are  as  comfortable 
and  attractive  as  possible  despite 
market  shortages  of  gcxuls  and  in- 
terruptictns  in  current  income. 

2.  The  high  level  of  prices  and 
the  real  danger  of  inflation. 

.H.  The  desire  of  government  to 
minimize  the  decline  in  Govern¬ 
ment  bond  prices. 

-f.  T’he  urgent  need  for  recon¬ 
struction  abroad  and  for  making 
up  deferred  maintenance  at  home. 

5.  T’he  continuing  shortages  of 
tcmsumers’  goods,  both  hard  and 
soft. 

6.  The  desire  on  the  part  of 
business  men  to  bring  profits  back 
to  pre-war  levels  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible;  and,  hence,  to  expand  sales 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

These  conditions  suggest  that,  in 
the  months  immediately  after  the 
peace,  both  business  men  and  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  interested  in  sub¬ 
stantial  expansion  of  retail  credit, 
especially  installment  credit;  the 
one  to  speed  the  increase  of  sales 
and  profits,  and  the  other  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  purchase  of  durable  high- 
cost  goocls  at  the  high  prices  then 
prevailing.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  considerable  demand  for  re¬ 
tail  installment  credit  and  for  the 
right  to  grant  retail  installment 
credit. 

There  seems  little  reason  for 
thinking  that  there  will  not  be  the 
capacity  in  the  business  and  bank¬ 
ing  structure  to  meet  this  demand 
for  credit,  if  such  expansion  is 
deemed  to  be  wise. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
or  public  interest  very  distinctly 
will  not  be  .served  by  such  expan¬ 
sion.  If  the  amount  of  casfi  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  the  hands  of  ton- 
sumers  will  be  more  than  adetpiate 
to  absorb  the  gtHids  available  at 
the  prices  prevailing,  any  increase 
in  purchasing  power  immediately 
effective  can  lead  only  to  higher 
prices  (i.e.,  inflation)  or  to  more 
difficult  problems  of  price  control. 
Instead  of  allowing  any  excess  capi¬ 
tal  to  be  used  for  the  financing  of 
consumption,  it  would  lie  much 
more  prudent  to  force  would-be 
purchasers  of  durable  consumers’ 
goods  to  cash  in  or  sell  their  govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  .Such  action  would 
force  the  Government  to  absorb  the 
excess  funds  of  institutions  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  a  manner  which  would 
not  increase  outstanding  credit. 

W^hether  or  not  the  restrictions 
on  retail  installment  credit  are  re¬ 
laxed  during  this  period  will  prob¬ 
ably  depend  (a)  upon  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  strength  of  character 
of  the  men  at  that  time  charged 
with  administration  of  the  consum¬ 
er  credit  controls,  (b)  upon  the 
interests,  real  or  imagined,  of  the 
politicians  then  in  power,  and  (c) 
upon  the  amount  of  popular  clam¬ 
or  for  modification  or  repeal.  It 
would  seem  unlikely  that  any  great 
popular  demand  for  change  would 
arise.  Even  though  relaxation  of 
credit  controls  (i.e.,  inflation)  al¬ 
ways  is  politically  expedient,  per¬ 
haps  we  may  hope  that  any  change 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  officials  in 
charge  at  the  time.  T’he  best  guess 
.seems  to  be  that  the  restrictions  on 
installment  selling  prevalent  at  the 
time  Japan  surrenders  should,  and 
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Help  to  Build  the  Shangri-La 


Sales  Promotion  Division’s  New  “Retailers  for  Victory”  poster. 


will,  remain  in  force  during  the  en¬ 
suing  year  or  so  of  immediate  post¬ 
war  readjustment. 

If  the  installment  controls  can¬ 
not  he  relaxed,  perhaps  one  may 
assume  that  the  restrictions  on 
open  account  credit,  also,  will  re¬ 
main  in  effect.  I'he  removal  of 
these  limitations  would  not  be  par¬ 
ticularly  inflationary,  but  neither 
would  it  be  particidarly  adxantagc- 
ous.  Moreover,  to  lift  the  control 
for  one  type  of  busine.ss  and  not 
the  other  might  be  undesirable 
politically. 

In  this  period,  therefore,  we 
should  look  for  no  relaxation  of 
government  controls  over  retail 
credit,  no  expansion  of  that  credit, 
and  no  revival  of  cretlit  business. 
.Ml  these  developments  must  wait 
until  the  supply  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  clearly  exceeds  the  prevail¬ 
ing  cash  demand,  so  that  all  these 
goods  and  services  can  be  absorbed 
w’ithout  price  rises. 

Meanwhile,  there  will  be  imjjort- 
ant  reductions  in  the  incomes  of 
many  households.  Despite  the  cash¬ 
ing  of  war  bonds  and  other  drafts 
upon  wartime  savings,  it  may  be 
hard  for  many  creditors  to  pay  their 
bills.  Collections,  therefore,  tnay 
be  somewhat  more  difficult  than  in 
the  preceding  period  before  the 
Jajjanese  debacle.  Because  of  their 
collection  troubles,  credit  men  will 
be  hesitant,  or  at  least  careful, 
about  opening  new  accounts  and 
about  increasing  the  balances  of  in¬ 
dividual  customers. 

3.  TRUE  POST-WAR  PERIOD 

The  next  period,  the  true  post¬ 
war  period,  will  be  one  of  continu¬ 
ing,  delayed,  and  somewhat  de¬ 
tailed  adjustment,  fntm  the  state 
of  war  existing  at  the  time  of  Jap¬ 
anese  surrender,  to  the  New  Era  in 
which  the  many  technical  develop¬ 
ments  growing  out  of  the  war  will 
reach  fruition.  'I’he  dominant  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  ensuing  New  Era  will 
be  the  new'  technical  developments 
and,  perhaps,  foreign  trade  pros¬ 
perity.  Since  the  adjustments  dur¬ 
ing  the  post-w'ar  period  will  take 
jjlace  gradually,  and  at  different 
times  in  different  industries  and 
localities,  the  period  will  not  come 
to  a  close  definitely  as  of  a  given 
date,  but  will  merge  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  period.  It  will  end  when 
the  New  Era  influences  become 
{Continued  on  page  46) 


WHEN  it  comes  to  the  sale  of 
war  stamps  from  now  on, 
“you  ain’t  seen  nothing 
yet."  Just  wait  until  next  month— 
for  beginning  then  the  government 
expects  every  retail  store  in  these 
United  States  to  do  its  duty,  and 
then  some. 

I’he  I’reasury  is  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  approximai- 
ing  last  year’s  figures.  Oh,  no! 
much  bigger  job  has  to  be  done. 
Instead  of  the  mere  fifty-three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  war  stamps 
sold  last  July,  it  is  expected  that 
sales  next  month  will  reach  nearly 
three  times  that  much.  It  has  set 
as  a  minimum  ,S  130,000,000  or  the 
equivalent  of  one  tlollar  in  stamps 
for  every  one  of  our  normal  popu¬ 
lation.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  done 
with  markdowns  and  special  offer¬ 
ings.  It  can  be  done  only  by  jno- 
moting  war  stamps  for  what  they 
are;  a  sound,  patriotic  investment. 

I’his  goal  set  for  July  is  not  be¬ 
ing  left  to  chance  and  the  hope  that 
everyone  will  kick  in  and  do  his 
job.  A  nationwide  drive  is  being 
organized  by  the  I’reasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  will  hook  up  the  co- 
oj>eration  of  the  nation’s  stores, 
newspapers,  theatres,  etc.,  into  one 
gigantic  sales  organization. 

Captitalizing  effectively  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  whimsical  disclos¬ 
ure  that  the  planes  which  bombed 
Japan  were  based  on  .Shangri-La, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  de- 


\eloped  this  as  a  theme  for  produc¬ 
ing  sales  of  war  stamps.  It  is  prom¬ 
ised  that  all  the  funds  received  dur¬ 
ing  July  from  the  sales  of  war 
stamps  will  be  earmarked  for  the 
building  of  a  new  airplane  carrier 
to  bear  the  tiame  of  that  mystic 
haven  so  Iteautifully  envisaged 
l)v  James  Hilton  in  his  “Lost 
Horizon,”  a  best  seller  of  a  few 
years  ago.  I  hus,  the  mystery  ship 
becomes  a  reality. 

rite  .Sales  Promotion  Division  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  is  preparing  an  official 
“Retailers  for  Victory”  colored 
poster  whidt  will  be  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  advance  of  July  1. 
Retailers  will  be  asked  to  coopera- 
ate  by  showing  appropriate  promo¬ 
tional  material  in  windows  and  in¬ 
terior  displays  and  through  news¬ 
paper  adtertising.  In  addition  to 
regular  scheduled  ads,  stores  will 
be  expected  to  mention  war  stamps 
and  bonds  in  every  ad  they  release. 
In  all  other  advertising  media,  at 
every  possible  opportunity,  it  is 
requested  that  mention  be  made  of 
this  “Retailers  for  Victory”  drive  to 
sell  etiough  stamps  to  build  'I’HE 
.SHANGRI-LA. 

In  a  bulletin  sent  to  members, 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  pre¬ 
sented  suggestions  with  a  view 
toward  assisting  jilanning  commit¬ 
tees  arratige  in  stores  and  com¬ 
munities  for  a  mammoth  sale  of 
war  statnps  during  July. 
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We  Slaughter  Sacred  Cows — But  We  Don’t 
Butcher  Basic  Operations 


i{\  ^ACK  Moss,  Receix'iti^  and  Traffic  Muuager,  The  Strouss-Hirshbcrg  Co.,  YonngsUnvn,  Ohio 


This  is  not  just  a  description  of 
short  cuts  designed  to  cope  with 
the  receiving  department’s  emer¬ 
gency  manpower  problem.  Every 
system  described  here  stands  up 
to  the  test  proposed  by  Mr.  Moss 
— it  contributes  to  efficiency  and 
speed  on  a  storewide  basis,  and 
is  good  from  a  permanent  as 
well  as  a  wartime  point  of  view. 


WJ  HEX  Ec<»nai(l  Moiigcon, 
y  Y  maiiaf»t“r  ol  iht*  As¬ 

soc  ialion’s  'Eratfic  Group, 
asked  lor  this  ariide.  lie  wanted  to 
know  il  we  were  “siaughieriuff  any 
sacred  cows"  or  planning  “down  to 
the  lioiie”  operations.  Slanghtering 
is  okay,  under  certain  circnin- 
stances,  lint  we  woidd  like  to  warn 
against  /odc/oo/ng  —  which  may 
happen  il  current  ditticidties  are 
not  analy/ed  rationally. 

IJnlortnnately  the  siinjile  task  ol 
discontinuing  existing  operations  is 
not.  in  out  opinion,  the  answer  to 
the  manpower  problems  with 
which  stores  ate  now  conlronted. 
It  is  tine  that  the  elimination  ol 
these  systems  could  possibly  solve 
the  rnrii'iitg  and  marking  prob¬ 
lems.  Onr  contention,  however,  is 
that  the  problems  with  which  we 
are  wrestling  ate  siorewide  prob¬ 
lems  and  not  merely  service  depart¬ 
ment  ditticidties.  Il  we  agree  that 
our  problems  are  storewide,  then 
logically,  onr  tests  ol  efficiency  must 
Ik*  examined  Irom  this  storewide 
application. 

The  following  statement  is  made 
at  the  risk  ol  stepping  on  some 
hyjKithetical  toes.  If  a  store  now 
finds  that  it  can  eliminate  certain 
systems  without  affecting  its  opera¬ 
tions  adverselv,  or  without  losing 


the  basic  measure  ol  tontrol,  then 
one  ol  two  things  is  wrong: 

1.  The  Receiving  .Manager 
should  have  pointed  out  the  possi¬ 
bilities  years  ago!  Or— 

2.  .\ssnming  that  the  ideas  were 
suggested,  the  management  should 
have  put  them  into  effect! 

It  (ertainly  is  wise  to  eliminate 
all  the  things  that  should  have  been 
eliminated  a  long  lime  ago,  but 
“butchering”  Inndamental  opera¬ 
tions  is  another  story.  The  oltl  say¬ 
ing  “the  least  outlay  is  not  always 
I  lie  greatest  gain”  isn’t  just  an  ont- 
nioded  Aesoji  fable.  Too  much 
ihettry?  .\11  right,  let’s  talk  aliont 
some  specific  e.xamples  ol  maxi- 
mnm  storewide  value. 

The  other  day  one  ol  onr  de¬ 
partment  managers  came  to  the  re¬ 
ceiving  room.  “Jack”,  he  lK*gan, 
‘Tin  spending  Um)  nuich  time  in 
the  receicing  room  these  days.  I 
didn’t  used  to  mind  it,  but  I  just 
haven’t  the  time  any  more,  what 
with  OP.A,  less  help  and  all  the 
other  merchandising  and  floor 
liroblems.  I  tan’t  do  all  the  things 
I  have  to  do  and  ilo  them  right, 
(ian  yon  help  me?” 

“Whv  tlo  von  spend  so  mnch 
time  np  here?”  he  was  asked, 
“rhere  are  two  main  teasons. 


First  of  all  1  have  to  check  styles 
and  sizes  oil  my  orders.  I  also  have 
to  {tost  this  information  on  my 
unit  control  lecords.  That  all  takes 
time.  X'ot  only  that,  but  1  don’t 
even  have  the  space  to  spread  all 
these  pants  aionnd  and  size  them.” 
(Sweejiing  gesture  indicating  last- 
straw  attitude.) 

Sizing  Done  by  Checker 

Today  that  manager  spends  far 
less  time  in  the  leceiving  depart¬ 
ment.  This  was  accomplished  by 
having  the  iluukcr  size  the  gar¬ 
ments  as  he  counts  them.  His  re¬ 
sults  are  listed  oti  a  simple  form. 
This  form  has  printed  size  scales 
and  is  designed  so  that  listing  can 
be  done  (|nitkly  and  accurately. 
The  department  manager  simply 
examines  the  merchatidise  lor  cjnal- 
ity.  He  puts  his  retail  and  classi- 
lication  on  the  listing  form  and 
turns  it  in  to  the  central  ticket 
lKK)th  as  a  ticket  ret|nisition.  .As 
scMtn  as  he  checks  invoice  against 
•  trder  for  price  and  discount  rate 
he  signs  his  invoice  for  payment. 
He  tises  the  duplicate  copy  of  the 
listitig  form  to  check  his  orders  by 
nnits  and  to  post  control  forms. 
This  is  done  either  in  the  receiving 
department  or  on  the  fltM)r  at  the 
manager’s  convenience.  Let  ns  see 
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whai  is  accomplislicd: 

1.  Saves  the  department  manager 
time  in  the  receiving  room,  time 
away  from  the  floor  or  merchandise 
office. 

2.  Allows  invoice  to  he  “put 
through”  immediately  and  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  invoice  ever  to 
leave  receiving  department.  This 
means  a  sm(M)th  flow  of  invoices  to 
Accounts  Payable  with  the  result¬ 
ant  earned  discounts  and  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Prompt  signing  of  invoices 
also  assures  prompt  weekly  reports 
which  are  even  more  essential  now 
when  control  must  be  so  exact. 

3.  Provides  a  ticket  recpiisition 
on  which  information  will  always 
be  shown  in  the  same  position. 
Makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  de¬ 
partment  manager  or  marker  to 
write  up  some  sort  of  ticket  re¬ 
quisition  or  for  the  marker  to  take 
her  information  from  “scribbling” 
on  boxes  (while  she  shuttles  back 
and  forth  between  ticket-making 
machine  and  the  merchandise.) 
Makes  it  unnecessary  lo  use  in^’oice 
as  a  ticket  requisition  (which 
causes  delay  and  loss  of  distonnts 
as  well  as  actual  loss  of  invoices) . 

4.  The  assurance  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  listed  is  the  merchandise 
actually  taken  from  the  cartons. 
The  maintenance  of  a  conclusive 
recording  system  which  protects 
our  store  and  our  manufacturer 
against  overages  and  shortages  and 
places  our  shortage  claims  on  an 
unimp)eachable  basis. 

What  Has  This  Effort  Cost? 

1.  The  checker  has  counted  and 
sized  the  merchandise  and  has 
made  a  listing  of  his  findings.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  checker 
has  to  handle  each  unit  anyhow, 
his  sizing,  while  taking  him  longer, 
will  result  in  a  net  sizing  time  of 
less  than  the  combined  time  w’hich 
was  the  result  of  the  checker  un¬ 
packing  and  stacking  and  the  de¬ 
partment  manager  again  handling 
and  sizing.  But  even  if  the  checker 
took  exactly  the  same  time  to  size 
and  list  as  did  the  department 
manager,  from  the  storewdde  view- 
f>oint  isn’t  there  a  great  advantage? 
Compare  the  cost  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager’s  time,  both  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  as  well  as  the  time 
spent  away  from  his  many  other 
important  duties.  We  certainly 
could  eliminate  this  particular 


if  This  IS  the  fourth  article  in  a 
series  by  members  of  the  Traffic 
Group  on  wartime  operation. 

checking  function  and  cut  down 
our  checking  expense. 

Better  Use  of  Printed  Forms 

If  any  given  problem  is  analyzeil 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  cer¬ 
tain  factors  are  fixed  and  certain 
ones  are  variable.  In  other  words 
certain  ones  can  be  controlled 
while  others  cannot.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  our  control  over  the  labor 
problem  is  relatively  slight,  but  we 
still  can  perfect  printed  forms  and 
still  can  develop  technitpies  which 
will  save  overall  time.  This  in  turn 
directly  helps  our  labor  situation. 

We  have  made  use  of  better  forms 
in  the  design  of  a  new  receiving 
system  which  will  be  placed  in  op¬ 
eration  shortly.  A  method  has  been 
developed  whereby  the  recei\ing 
clerk  on  our  platform,  while  mak¬ 
ing  out  his  receiving  report,  will, 
in  the  same  operation'  (no  extra 
labor)  provide  a  sheet  listing  rec¬ 
ord  containing  the  same  receiving 
information  shown  on  the  top  line 
of  his  three  part  reeciving  report. 
The  original  copy  of  the  three  part 
form  becomes  the  invoice  rider 
(apron)  and  the  sheet  listing  rec¬ 
ord  becomes  the  invoice  number 
register.  This  eliminates  writing 
up  an  invoice  numljer  record  and 
also  provides  us  with  a  single-num¬ 
ber  control  of  our  receiving  records 
and  invoices.  Because  the  original 
copy  of  the  receiving  form  is  the 
invoice  rider,  every  invoice  must 
have  the  original  pasted  to  it  before 
it  can  be  passed  for  payment.  This 
naturally  makes  it  impossible  to 
pay  an  invoice  twice  and  also 
affords  the  invoice  clerk  an  abso¬ 
lute  method  for  seeing  that  an  in¬ 
voice  goes  through  for  every  ship¬ 
ment  received.  We  have  incorpor¬ 
ated  many  other  features  in  the 
design  of  these  forms. 

If  you  are  interested,  we  suggest 
that  you  obtain  from  The  Rotary 
Printing  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  a 
copy  of  the  manual  which  we  have 
prepared  for  use  with  this  system 
and  which  descrilies  our  entire  re¬ 
ceiving  system  in  detail.  This  illus¬ 
trates  the  theory  of  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  the  controllable  factors  of 
forms  and  techniques  and  in  spend¬ 
ing  a  little  extra  time  in  their  de¬ 
sign  and  a  little  extra  money  in 


their  purchase,  making  one  ojjera- 
tion  do  the  work  of  two  and  pro¬ 
viding  foolpr(K)f  methfxls  which  ^ 
reduce  the  “troubles”  whicli  occur 
in  receiving  and  marking,  and 
make  “trouble-shooting”  easv  in 
cases  where  there  is  difficulty. 

Improved  Layout 

•Another  of  the  controllable  fac¬ 
tors  is  physical  layout.  Large  scale 
remodeling  of  course  must  lie  de¬ 
ferred  for  the  duration.  However, 
certain  changes  are  always  ]x>ssible 
which  will  make  for  less  and  speed¬ 
ier  handling.  We  must  continue  to 
look  for  any  and  all  changes  in 
layout  which  will  otter  straight-line 
and  short-line  movement  of  the 
merchandise  from  the  time  it  ar¬ 
rives  until  the  time  it  is  ready  for 
the  floor  or  stockrtKim. 

Here  is  the  way  we  went  about 
laying  out  our  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  and  stock  rooms.  I'he  usual 
procedure  is  lo  locale  the  marking 
department  close  to  the  source  of 
daylight.  From  that  Ijeginning  the 
receiving  and  unpacking  will  usual¬ 
ly  l)c  found  near  the  freight  ele¬ 
vator.  rite  space  on  the  far  side  of 
the  marking  department  lK*conies 
the  stockrcKHu.  Once  having 
achieved  this  straight  operation, 
most  stores  conclude  that  it  is  the 
only  possible  layout  and  cio  noth¬ 
ing  further  toward  really  engi¬ 
neered  straight-line  flow  and  short¬ 
line  operation.  Frankly,  had  we 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  fluorescent  lighting,  the  idea 
of  our  short-line  unit  layout  would 
not  have  occurred  to  us.  Elimi¬ 
nating  the  problem  of  daylight  for 
the  marking,  we  endeavored  to  lay¬ 
out  the  room  so  that  each  depart¬ 
ment  would  have  its  receiving, 
checking,  marking  and  stockroom 
in  one  relatively  small  area  and  so 
that  there  would  be  an  absolute 
minimum  of  handling  from  receiv¬ 
ing  to  stock.  The  room  which  we 
had  to  work  with  is  long  and  rela¬ 
tively  narrow.  One  of  the  long 
sides  is  a  solid  wall  and  the  oppos¬ 
ite  wall  is  windowed. 

We  suspended  a  6'  wide  shelf 
over  a  6'  aisleway  which  extends 
along  the  inside  wall  (7'  clearance 
underneath) .  Twenty  blocks  7'  x 
5'  were  painted  on  the  floor  at  right 
angles  to  this  aisleway  and  these 
were  separated  by  36"  work  aisles. 
In  front  of  each  block  we  placed 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Not  a  time  for  showing  on  array  of  new  models 


•  Not  a  time  to  discuss  prompt  deliveries 


But  a  most  appropriate  time  to  meet  and 
review  the  problems  of  today  .  .  .  the 
opportunities  of  tomorrow. 


•  So  Flexees  joins  heartily  in  welcoming 
you  to  Corset  Market  Week  .  .  . 
COMMENCING  JUNE  21 
and  extends  to  you  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  Flexees  Showrooms. 


'-r^HE  all-out  ettort  on  the  part  of  American  women  to  do  their  part  in  winning 
the  war  has  brought  the  retailer  and  manufacturer  of  corsets  face  to  face  with  a 
new  and  greater  resjxjnsibility  in  the  service  they  must  render.  Manufacturers  have 
put  forth  every  effort  to  design  garments  that  will  minimize  fatigue  through  supports 
that  at  the  same  time  give  comfort  and  allow  freedom  of  movement  for  an  occupa¬ 
tional  life.  Within  the  restrictions  placed  U|3on  the  manufacturer  for  materials,  each  is 
doing  his  utmost  to  produce  the  most  functional  garments  possible,  "prettying”  them  up 
for  morale  as  far  as  he  is  able.  As  the  final  distributor,  the  retailer  has  a  tremendously 
important  task  ahead  to  see  that  ‘‘women  at  work”  are  fitted  with  these  garments  that 
are  going  to  help  them  along  on  the  jobs  they  are  doing.  Women  are  doing  unprece¬ 
dented  physical  jobs  in  war  plants,  office  work  more  strenuous  than  heretofore  at 
longer  hours;  and  home  jobs  they  never  tackled  before.  .\nd,  there  are  those  workers 
who  are  doubling-up  with  some  relief  or  air  warden  work.  Most  of  these  women  need 
all  the  body  support  they  can  get  to  keep  them  going.  Few  of  them  have  time  lor  shop¬ 
ping  around.  They  tvant  efficient  and  speedy  service.  They  have  no  time  to  return  for 
adjustments.  AV'ith  all  this,  the  fitting  of  corsets  today  calls  for  infinite  patience  on 
the  part  of  both  the  fitter  and  the  customer.  Understanding  and  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  fitter  wdll  go  a  long  wav  in  contributing  toward  the  patience  ol  the  customer.  The 
customer,  well,  she  will  be  j)atient  if  she  senses  the  fitter  knows  her  work  and  is  anxious 
to  do  a  thorough  job. 


Dtpartment  Arrangement.  Many 
times  the  layout  of  a  department 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
efficiency  of  fitters.  This  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  jiroposition  with  each 
store.  Since  no  two  stores  have  the 
same  fliKir  plan,  it  isn’t  possible 
to  talk  anything  but  generalities 
as  to  how  departments  can  function 
best.  However,  there  are  a  few 
basic  principles  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied.  First,  we  find  that  most 
stores  make  a  study  of  the  wants 
of  their  clientele,  and  place  most 
wanted  merchandise  where  it  is 
within  easy  reach.  In  other  words, 
if  the  store  has  a  predominantly 
junior  trade  over  other  types, 
junior  stock  is  placed  where  it  can 
be  readily  got  at  and  where  there 
is  least  confusion  when  several  fit¬ 
ters  are  seeking  these  garments  at 
the  same  time.  And  so  with  other 
tyF>es.  If  departments  are  having 
new  salespeople  in  constantly, 
markers  thumb-tacked  to  shelves 
designating  types  of  garments  can 
save  time.  We  hear  that  some  de¬ 


partments  have  saved  a  good  deal 
of  lime  by  getting  new  salespeople 
together  to  ask  them  their  prob¬ 
lems  in  locating  merchandise,  and 
then  making  changes.  Fhe  changes 
may  leave  the  older  people  dis¬ 
gruntled  for  a  time,  but  these  older 
people  are  better  ecjuipped  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  than  the  newer  ones 
are  able  to  cope  with  some  system 
that  seems  complicated  to  them. 

War  Workors.  Research  has  dis¬ 
closed  that  most  stores  believe  a 
separate  department  for  war  work¬ 
ers  is  impractical.  But  in  a  few 
districts  where  war  plant  w’ork  is 
heavy,  some  stores  say  a  separate 
department  with  highly  efficient 
fitters  who  can  wait  on  several  cus¬ 
tomers  at  one  time,  makes  for  speed 
that  is  appreciated.  Some  stores 
which  have  established  a  shop  or 
service  at  the  plants  find  this  the 
best  solution  for  these  people  with 
little  time  to  spare.  But  the  gen¬ 
eral  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
w-ar  workers  are  of  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  types  and  their  needs  are  as 


varied  as  ilu)se  of  women  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  it  is  best  to  conduct  de¬ 
partments  normally,  taking  into 
account  busy  days,  busy  hours,  etc., 
as  they  are  indicated. 

Intar-Dapartmant  Coaporatian. 
Salespeople  have  an  advantage 
when  corset  and  dress  departments 
are  located  in  close  proximity. 
Salespeople  in  both  these  depart¬ 
ments  who  do  not  make  the  most 
of  making  friends  with  salespeo¬ 
ple  of  other  departments  are  los¬ 
ing  a  good  financial  contact.  En¬ 
thusiastic  w'orkers  can  usually 
make  through  department  heads 
an  arrangement  for  commission  for 
suggested  sales. 

Activa  Sports  Soefions.  Where 
there  is  space  for  it,  many  stores 
have  found  that  a  bar,  an  alcove 
or  a  short  counter  carrying  pantie 
girdles  and  bandeaux  has  appeal 
for  junior  figure  types,  .\ttended 
by  a  girl  representative  of  this  type 
and  who  goes  in  for  active  sports 
herself,  such  a  section  can  bring  re¬ 
turns  on  promotion  given  it.  No 
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1 Y  Aaqrs 
Corset  Conference 


Th*  N«w  Day 
in  Corsot  Promotion 


Consultants  to  tell  the  customer 
“how  to  look  heautiiul,  led  won- 
dertul,”  exercise  properly  ior  poise 
and  posture— litting  experts  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  miracles  worked  with 
corrective  corsets— and.  adds  Maty’s, 
“corsets  to  glorify  esery  woman's 
figure.” 


appreciable  expense  need  l>e  at¬ 
tached  to  making  such  a  section. 
The  merchandise  itself  can  create 
an  aura  of  youth  and  streamlining, 
if  effectively  displayed.  Many  slen¬ 
der  war  workers  who  need  the 
minimum  of  support  and  like  these 
garments  go  immediately  to  these 
sections,  we  are  told,  thus  leaving 
more  experienced  fitters  free  for 
customers  who  need  more  expert 
help. 

Relaxation  is  advised  as  a  must 
for  war  workers.  Some  may  need 
more  supjjort  for  their  work  than 
play.  .\n  extra  light  garment  may 
add  to  happiness  and  comfort  on 
“off”  hours. 

VVe  hear  that  there  are  less  and 
less  foundation  garments,  girdles 
and  bras  available  in  notion  de¬ 
partments.  Corset  departments 
have  been  increasing  their  busi¬ 
ness  on  garter  belts  jJieviously  sold 
in  notion  departments.  .Some  cor¬ 
set  manufacturers  are  making  gart¬ 
er  belts  to  take  the  place  of  two 
way  stretches  and  confining  them 
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'"T^HK  American  woman  today  is  looking  to  corset  departments  lor  advice  and  it  these 
departments  are  well  run,  even  with  wartime  restrictions,  not  many  women  will 
come  to  them  with  problems  that  can  “stump  the  experts”.  But,  with  garments  hav¬ 
ing  less  or  sometimes  no  elastic,  the  job  for  all  fitters  today  is  more  difficult.  It  puts 
a  responsibility  on  fitters  that  some  have  never  experienced.  No  longer  can  garments 
be  ’’stretched  to  fit”  some  minor  deviation;  they  must  be  minutely  fitted  for  control  and 
they  now  have  less  leeway  for  comfort.  The  older  fitters  who  got  their  training  before 
the  elasticized  era  are  finding  some  of  the  new  non-elastic  garments  differ  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  garments  they  first  knew.  Those  who  came  into  the  pictttre  later  may  have 
had  little  experience  with  laced  and  boned  garments.  Newcomers  are  perhaps  fortunate 
in  starting  from  scratch,  not  realizing  how  much  easier  it  was  to  fit  customers  when 
elastic  offered  a  “tolerance”  feature  in  the  fitting  problem.  However,  all  fitters  have 
a  wartime  job  to  do  now.  It’s  an  important  job  and  it  requires  sttidy,  common  sense, 
tact  and  patience. 


Hip  Devefopment.  .Most  manu¬ 
facturers  l)ase  their  lines  on  se\en 
figure  types.  (See  illustrated  chart, 
page  26.)  Not  all  classify  them  by 
the  same  names,  but  for  the  most 
pan,  classifications  sum  up  to  about 
the  same  measurements  and  propor¬ 
tions.  “Hip  development”  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  universally 
used  terms  in  (orsetry.  It  means 
the  difference  lietween  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  waist  and  ilie  hip.  By 
this  measurement  the  type  of  girdle 
or  skirt  of  all-in-one  letpiired  can 
be  judged.  The  average  figure  has 
a  nine  inch  flip  development.  For 
instance  if  the  waist  is  34  and  the 
hip  43,  then  the  cusiomei  is  a\er- 
agc  iKdow  the  waist.  It  the  hip 
development  is  from  4  to  7  inches, 
then  the  customer  is  a  straight  hip 
type.  If  from  10  to  12,  the  customer 
is  full  hip.  If  the  abdomen  is 
rounded,  certain  garments  in  your 
stock  have  been  designed  for  them, 
or  they  may  come  in  the  straight 
hip  class.  The  pendulous  abdomen 
may  need  a  garment  with  special 
supjxirt.  This  type  of  figtire  may 
need  an  inner  belt  or  a  surgical 
garment.  Many  women  who  have 
pendtilotis  abdomens  suffer  from 
l)atkaches,  among  other  ailments, 
if  the  V  are  not  jiroperly  supported. 


FIGURE  FITTING 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  fitting 
this  type  of  customer,  consult  the 
department  head. 

Length  Fitting.  I  he  length  of 
the  skirt  of  the  garment  cannot  fie 
determined  by  the  height  of  the 
<  tistomer.  She  may  have  a  long  or 
short  torso  with  long  or  short  legs. 
Skirt  lengths  should  be  measured 
from  waistline  to  just  below  the 
thigh.  Short  lengths  run  from  12 
to  14  inches,  medium  16  and  long 
18.  For  the  duration  many  manu¬ 
facturers  are  eliminating  odd 
lengths. 

Pantie  Girdles.  Fitting  the  war¬ 
time  pantie  girdle  is  much  the  same 
as  lilting  a  wartime  girdle  with  one 
exception,  and  that  exception  is 
very  important.  The  crotch  must 
be  right  or  the  pantie  and  the  sale 
will  be  a  failure.  Even  with  paniie 
girdles  which  have  leg  bands  in¬ 
stead  of  crotches,  the  band  must  be 
placed  correctly  on  the  Inidy  and 
must  not  l)e  too  tight  so  that  it 
cuts,  nor  too  l(K>se  so  that  it  does 
not  function  properly.  I'he  length 
of  the  panlie  may  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  placement,  tonse- 
quently  the  comfort  of  the  (rotch. 
It  may  be  that  the  crotch  rolls  and 
Irecomes  uncomfortable  if  it  is  uki 


large  or  1(k>  light.  It  may  be  that 
the  leg  part  is  just  not  the  right 
construction  lor  the  customer.  If 
there  are  leg  Irands,  they  may  lx; 
taken  in  if  too  kxrse  or  widened 
with  some  soft  “stretch”  material  if 
they  are  t<K)  tight.  Perhaps  the 
(usiomer  is  so  constructed  that  a 
pantie  girdle  is  not  for  her  and  she 
must  lie  content  with  girdle  and  a 
“brief”  from  the  underwear  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  fitting  a  panlie,  the  customer 
should  try  all  positions  in  the  fit¬ 
ting  room.  .Standing,  sitting,  cross¬ 
ing  knees  and  bending  in  a  sitting 
position,  in  fact  the  many  positions 
which  are  indicated  by  the  activi¬ 
ties  which  she  is  going  in  for  when 
she  is  wearing  the  garment.  .V 
|)antie  is  definitely  for  active  wear 
and  if  it  is  not  fitted  to  do  an 
active  job,  the  sale  is  a  failure.  I’he 
pantie  should  hug  the  Ixxly  at  all 
points,  but  never  lx;  fitted  too 
tightly. 

Bra  Fitting.  During  World  W’ar 
I  it  was  the  fashion  for  women  to 
be  Halchested.  Not  only  were  there 
no  supports  for  the  bust,  the  cus¬ 
tom  was  to  bind  the  breasts  down 
tightly,  with  the  result  that  many 
women  who  follow'ed  that  practice 
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Useful  for  both  experienced  and  inexperienced  salespeople  is  a  figure 
chart  like  this  one.  prepared  by  Warner's.  The  un-nuinbered  figures 
in  the  “tall”  classification  are  rare. 


have  sagging  busts  today  because 
the  delicate  muscles  were  broken 
down.  It  takes  gxKKl  fitting  to  re- 
shap>e  them  into  the  natural  line 
of  today.  While  no  woman  or  girl 
today  wants  to  be  Hat  chested,  she 
may  lose  a  normal  firm  btistline  it 
she  leads  an  extremely  active  life 
without  the  bust  lieing  supported. 

It  is  important  to  stress  bust  sup¬ 
port  and  that  long  bras  be  fitted 
and  not  be  over-the-counter  sales 
unless  such  sales  are  reorders  on 
some  number  that  is  proven  to  be 
right. 

The  short  bra  or  bandeau  may 
often  be  sold  by  careful  measure¬ 
ment  without  fitting.  I'he  w’ord 
“uplift”  in  bra  promotions  means 
just  that.  All  length  bras  are  de¬ 
signed  to  uplift.  -All  breast  muscles 
should  be  held  in  place  so  there  is 
no  strain  on  them.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  bust  cups  for  almost 
every  type  of  figure  from  the  boyish 
with  pads  to  go  inside  to  fill  out 
for  a  natural  line  to  the  pendulous 
with  built-up  shoulder  lines  with 
wide  shoulder  straps. 

-Some  young  girls  and  even  older 
w'omen  are  shy  about  being  fitted 
to  bras.  It  takes  tact  and  delicacy 
to  induce  them  to  go  to  the  fitting 
room.  But  once  they  find  a  sales¬ 
person  who  can  overcome  this  shy¬ 
ness,  a  friend  is  made  of  a  custom¬ 
er.  It  is  the  custom  of  some  of  the 
smart  shops  to  have  an  antiseptic 
powder  for  fitters  to  use  on  their 
hands  when  it  is  necessary  to  touch 
a  customer.  It  is  a  nice  gesture. 
To  ask  a  customer  to  consider  the 
fitter  as  a  sort  of  health  consultant 
during  fittings  sometimes  helps. 
Long  bras  should  be  fitted  and  cus¬ 
tomers  asked  to  remember  the  style 
number  for  reorder. 

Besides  fitting  the  bust  cups,  it 
is  important  to  see  that  the  should¬ 
er  straps  are  the  right  length  and 
are  placed  properly.  A  too  short 
strap  may  raise  the  bust  too  high 
or  cause  the  under  side  of  the  bra 
to  be  too  tight  for  comfort.  If  too 
long,  it  may  not  give  the  right  sup¬ 
port  and  let  the  straps  fall  over  the 
arm.  Long  line  bras  should  come 
well  over  the  top  of  the  girdle  for 
a  long  smooth  line.  In  an  all-in- 
one,  the  length  of  straps  and  the 
distance  between  lower  bust  and 
waist  should  be  carefully  measured 
so  that  the  bust  is  not  put  out  of 


line  through  misfit.  Judging  the 
type  of  bustcup  is  only  a  part  of 
good  fitting. 

Special  Purpose  Gormonts.  1  he 

selling  of  maternity  and  surgical 
garments  is  a  highly  specialized 
job  one  cannot  be  fitted  for  with¬ 
out  special  training.  Of  course, 
there  are  cases  when  doctors  have 
prescribed  certain  garments  and 
orders  can  be  filled  without  the 
responsibility  of  the  sale  resting 
upon  the  salesperson.  Unless  fitters 
are  qualified  to  fit  scientific  gar¬ 
ments.  it  should  not  be  attempted. 
Call  the  department  head  or  a  spe¬ 
cially  trained  fitter  to  take  over  the 
sale. 

Shoos  Off,  Plooso.  Tactfully  ask 
women  to  remove  shoes  when  put¬ 
ting  on  garments  so  they  may  be 
protected  from  soil.  In  fitting  the 


garment  ask  them  to  put  shoes  back 
on  because  heels  change  the  bal¬ 
ance,  throwing  the  body  forward 
according  to  the  type  of  heel.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  fitting  is  out  of  line 
if  made  without  shoes. 

Putting  on  Gormonts.  Custom¬ 
ers  should  understand  the  im|x)rt- 
ance  of  correctly  putting  on  loun- 
dation  garments  at  home.  First  of 
all  garments  should  be  put  on 
“dead  center”  front  and  back  so 
that  there  is  no  twisting  after  they 
are  on.  Often  step-in  girdles  and 
all-in-ones  can  best  be  put  on  by 
turning  them  inside  out  and  upside 
down.  Step  into  them  and  pull  to 
the  hips,  then  grasp  lower  edge 
and  pull  up  making  the  garment 
right  side  out  and  in  position  on 
the  body.  To  take  off,  grasp  top 
and  roll  down  so  garment  is  wrong 
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side  out  when  rcin()\  cd.  To  adjust 
bras  alter  lasteniiij*,  l)end  the  body 
forward  Irom  ilu‘  waisi  and  place 
breasts  well  up  in  ibe  tups.  Side 
hook  garments  slioidd  be  placed  on 
the  bodv  jtist  as  weie  those  with 


slide  fasteners.  Begin  Inurking  at 
the  lowest  point.  Late  garments 
may  not  necessarily  have  lacings 
etjually  spaced  from  top  to  lH)ttom 
of  the  garment.  .After  fitting  the 
(ustomer  and  having  lacings  ad¬ 


justed  correctly,  she  should  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of 
having  the  lacings  spaced  when 
she  puts  on  the  garment  at  home, 
just  as  they  were  spaced  when  she 
was  Htted.  , 


FiniNG  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 


“An  occupational  corset  for  every  wartime  worker”  is  .Vlacy’s  slogan. 
Ciarments  tor  specific  neetls  are  illustrated  in  this  ad. 


R.ARL  f.S  the  woman  who  will 
not  talk  about  herself  if  the  con¬ 
versation  is  tactfully  led  into  the 
right  channels.  To  get  women  to 
talk  of  their  activities  while  taking 
measurements  or  selecting  corsets 
to  take  to  the  fitting  room  slioidd 
not  lx.‘  difficult,  t  here  are  mans 
types  of  war  workers.  In  fact  al¬ 
most  every  at  tive  woman  is  now  a 
war  worker  whether  in  war  plant, 
home,  office,  stoic;  whethei  a  stitct- 
car  or  elevatoi  opeiator,  nurse,  re¬ 
lief  worker,  air  waitleti  or  hospital 
aide,  etc.  I  his  work  mav  mean 
long  hours  ol  stietching  or  teach¬ 
ing,  sitting  at  typewriters,  gardeti- 
itig  or  actual  larm  labor  as  well  as 
marketing  (not  over  the  photie) 
and,  due  to  lack  ol  domestic  help, 
unaccustomed  and  strentious  home 
tasks.  1  hese  wideb’  varied  otcupa- 
lions  may  call  lor  etpially  varied 
tvjies  of  supporting  garments.  .So. 
fit  the  customer  according  to  her 
activities.  .And  remember  that 
while  no  store  wants  to  oversell  and 
deplete  stocks,  there  are  cases  when 
women  do  really  need  more  than 
one  type  garment  lor  elfi<  iencv  in 
their  activities. 

Large  enough?  No  matter  what 
the  occupation  do  not  fit  any  gar¬ 
ment  too  small,  fell  the  customer 
who  insists  on  a  smaller  si/e  than 


vou  think  correct  lor  her,  that  she 
will  gel  more  comfort  from  the 
larger  size  because  it  will  not  ride 
up  and  will  stay  at  the  position  lor 
which  it  was  designetl.  .Also  it  will 
not  give  added  strain  to  her  stock¬ 
ings  because  it  will  allow  the  same 
distance  between  siotking  top  and 
girdle  during  wearing  as  there  was 
when  first  pul  on. 

No  Elastic?  II  the  customer  la¬ 
ments  aboitt  lack  of  elastic  do  not 
sit  down  aiul  cry  with  her;  tell  her 


about  the  good  points  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  you  are  showing.  Tell  her 
that  mantilaclurers  of  corsets  are 
doing  a  inagnilicenl  job  with  the 
materials  the  government  can  allot 
to  the  industry.  While  you  may 
hint  that  she  is  accepting  fotid 
shortages,  etc.,  do  not  dwell  on  the 
stibjeci.  Point  to  the  good  work 
the  customer  is  doing  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  she  has  told  you  she  is  occu¬ 
pied  with.  Keej)  theerful  and  op¬ 
timistic. 


THE  CUSTOMER  AND  GARMENTS  IN  STOCK 


fL\E  1  Hf.XCi  an  expert  cor- 
seliere  keeps  in  mind  from  the 
liine  a  customer  approaches  a  de¬ 
partment  until  the  final  selection 
of  garments  for  the  fitting  room,  is 
the  relation  of  the  customer’s  type 
and  her  occupational  duties  to  the 
garments  the  department  has  in 
stock.  There  should  be  a  coordin¬ 
ation  of  running  thought  to  asso¬ 
ciate  demand  and  supply.  The  lit¬ 
ter  who  has  a  photographic  mind 
that  can  cjuickly  coordinate  custom¬ 
er  and  available  stock  is  the  one 
who  can  cpiickly  asociate  the  tvpe 


to  be  fitted,  with  garments  in  stock, 
(.one  are  the  days  when  sj>ecial 
orders  are  granted.  .Manufacturers 
catering  to  retail  stores  cannot  cope 
with  them.  But  they  are  making 
corsets  for  most  ty|jes  and  most 
tvpes  can  be  fitted  if  corselieres 
have  chosen  slocks  well  and  have 
kept  sizes  adequate. 

Cieriain  specific  models  may  not, 
to  outward  appearances.  IcMjk  ex¬ 
actly  like  others  due  to  material 
shortages.  .A  figured  material  may 
have  given  way  to  another  design 
or  a  plain  fabric,  but  the  manufac¬ 


turer  has  done  his  best  to  keep 
i{uality. 

So  can  we  continue  to  do  good 
work  if  our  final  contact  from 
manufacturer  to  consumer,  the  fit¬ 
ter,  will  know  her  stock  so  well  that 
she  can  coordinate  the  many  manu¬ 
facturers’  lines  her  store  has  with 
her  customer’s  needs. 

\Vhile  the  retail  store  fitter  may 
have  a  more  complicated  job  be¬ 
cause  she  is  not  working  with  one 
manufacturer,  she  has  greater 
scope  with  many.  In  any  welf  run 
corset  department  you  “can’t  stump 
an  expert”. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTION 


I 


Emits STOiis  on.s  tiwksday  mghts  til  9t 


K  Say.  will  you 
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M  NTtW  M  A  UWMfL  lOVtUU  IMNIi. 


> 

c 

VI 


Tliis  ad.  one  ot  an  Abraliain  Jl:  Straus  corset  series,  exem¬ 
plifies  the  new  trend  in  advertising.  F.xplicitly  it  invites 
tlie  customer  to  jiiit  herself  in  the  liands  ot  “  a  corps  of 
competent  fitters"  and  promises  her  the  right  corset  for  her 
figure.  And  the  illustrations  imjdy  that  a  pretty  wonderful 
job  of  rebuilding  can  be  done  for  "Mom,  the  new  career  girl. 


EVERY  corset  saleswoman  can 
lake  an  active  part  in  the  store's 
promotion  ot  ifie  corset  depart¬ 
ment,  especially  under  wartime 
cundiiions.  With  merchandise  any¬ 
thing  but  plentiful  no  store  wants 
to  create  a  demand  in  excess  ot  its 
supply.  But  every  store  wants  to 
keep  its  corset  department  active 
and  its  services  before  the  public. 
Many  manufacturers  are  asking 
their  distributors  to  go  in  for  in¬ 
stitutional  promotions  rather  than 
promotions  on  specific  numbers, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  run  on  styles 
and  sizes  that  might  create  a  diffi¬ 
cult  reorder  situation. 

Institutional  advertising  requires 
the  full  cooperation  of  salespeople. 

It  leaves  in  their  hands  a  greater 
specific  selling  resjxmsibility  and  it 
requires  them  in  their  dealings 
with  customers  to  reinforce  the 
gootlwill  message  that  institutional 
advertising  carries. 

Not  to  oversell  is  important. 
Cionversely,  indifference  is  exasper¬ 
ating  to  the  consumer  and  harmful 
to  the  store,  l  o  be  able  to  convince 
each  consumer  that  her  needs  at 
the  moment  are  pai amount,  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  you  can  give  her  the  exact 
thing  she  wants,  is  a  type  of  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  department  that  is  in¬ 
valuable.  .\s  lime  goes  on  it  may 
Ik*  more  and  more  ditficuh  to  su|)- 
ply  the  varied  types  of  merchandise 
now  in  stock.  While  manulacturers 
do  not  foresee  a  condition  where 
st<Kk  will  not  include  some  tvpes 
of  garment  for  each  figure,  they  do 
lK‘lieve  there  will  not  be  as  wide 
a  range  of  garments  as  is  available 
today.  Enthusiasm  for  whatever  is 
available  and  a  positive,  confident 
attitude  on  the  salesperson's  part 
will  Ik*  needed.  That  way,  insteatl 
of  starting  her  fitting  in  a  slate  of 
discouragement,  the  customer  can 
lx*  kept  interested  and  cooperative, 
so  that  the  Ixst  possible  job  of  fig¬ 
ure  control  can  lx*  done  for  her. 

*  *  * 

Suxes  are  pointing  out  the  op- 
lK)rtunities  retail  salespeojile  have 
uxfay  in  making  a  career  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  retail  field.  In  the 
present  employment  situation  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  on  the  lookout  for 
salespeople  w’ho  are  making  an 
effort  to  be  of  more  than  ordinarv 


value  in  promoting  the  sloie.  To 
take  an  interest  in  the  advertising, 
and  to  offer  suggestions  and  ideas 
lor  displavs  in  the  department  or 
wiiulow,  etc.,  cannot  go  unnoticed 
at  this  time,  d'o  do  even  a  little 
bit  more  than  the  job  calls  for  is 
going  to  get  attention  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  'I'o  have  a  knowledge  of  other 
merchandise  in  the  store  and  sug¬ 


gest  construdive  ideas  for  its  co¬ 
ordination  with  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment's  displays  and  sales  talk  will 
be  appreciated.  I'o  be  familiar 
with  the  policies  of  the  store  and 
lo  he  able  to  talk  intelligently 
about  them,  is  good  business.  1  his 
is  a  golden  dav  ot  opportunity  lor 
salespeople  lo  make  a  definite  place 
for  themselves  in  stores. 
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MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  COMPANY,  INC. 

200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  920  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  719  S.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles 


CONSERVATION-MINDED? 

WE  Are/  YOU  Are/ 

BUT  HOW  ABOUT  VOUR  CUSTO/AERS? 


We  are  completely  conservation-minded,  at  Maiden  Form.  We 
bdieve  that  our  dealers  are  too.  But  many  customers  are  still 
going  on  buying  "sprees,”  intoxicated  by  incomes  beyond 
tnytfaing  they  have  enjoyed  before.  The  conservation  lesson, 
apparently,  has  not  yet  been  learned  by  those  consumers 
who  need  to  know  it  most.  The  necessity  for  making 
a  litde  go  a  long  way  has  not  yet  penetrated  to  enough 
Americans.  Loyal  though  they  are,  they  have 
not  quite  grasped  the  situation. 


'"USE  IT  IIP 

’ 

Consequently,  Maiden  Form  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
"spread  the  gospel”  of  conservation  by  consumer 
advertising  which  clearly  pictures  its  necessity.  We 
are  confident  that  Maiden  Form’s  dealers  approve 
diis  policy  and  recognize  that  it  assists  them  to 
maintain  happier  consumer  relationships  and  to  get 
along  under  their  current  merchandise  quotas. 
Likewise  we  know  that  our  dealers  are  doing 
their  share  toward  the  conservation  movement, 
so  vital  to  continued  consumer  supply  and 
to  die  winning  of  this  war! 

j  A  CORDIAL  RECEPTION  AWAITS  YOU  [ 

I  AT  MAIDEN  FORM’S  SHOWROOMS  [ 

I  During  Fall  Market  Weeks  \ 

I  STARTING  JUNE  21st,  1943  ! 


'THIU  IS  A  MAIDIN  FORM  FOR  IVIRY  TYFI  OF  FIOURE!'* 


^  / 

/ 


/  DO  YOUR 
SHARE— 
BUY  MOft£ 
WAR  BONDS 


h43-f944 


IN  most  cases  corset  lines  have  been  further  reduced  for  the  coming  season  though 
garments  for  all  figure  types  usually  fitted  in  retail  corset  departments  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  Production  is  a  paramount  issue  at  the  present  time  and  relatively  few  houses 
are  showing  new  models.  As  far  as  they  are  able  they  are  continuing  production  on  best 
selling  numbers.  Manufacturers,  of  course,  are  having  serious  labor  problems.  Shortages 
of  materials  are  major  difficulties.  Findings  are  said  to  be  adequate  for  the  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  time  being.  Some  non-rubber  stretch  fabrics  are  said  by  manufacturers 
to  be  much  improved  for  their  elastic  (jualities.  It  is  expected  that  the  teen  age  and 
junior  customers  will  find  that  the  new  jersey  knit  fabrics  will  mold  and  control.  Ciar- 
ter  belts  are  expected  to  continue  in  popularity.  1-ong  line  bras  have  been  added  by 
some  well  known  houses.  Manufacturers  stress  the  importance  of  carefully  measur¬ 
ing  and  fitting  all  garments.  They  point  out  that  it  is  better  to  use  patience  in  fitting 
fewer  customers  than  haste  in  fitting  more  with  possible  repercussions  through  dissatis¬ 
faction.  Dealer  helps  and  advertising  appropriations  will  continue  but  due  to  general 
conditions  and  travel  difficulties,  demonstrators  will  be  discontinued.  ‘  In  the  following 
listing  of  styles,  manufacturers  have  included  new  numbers,  if  any.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  favored  numbers  with  slight  \ariations  or  are  carried  over  as  they  were  designed  or 
redesigned  after  the  L9()  ruling  went  into  effect,  antf  will  be  offered  for  as  long  as  pro¬ 
duction  permits.— PE.\R I,  BFRR^’. 


Artistic  Foandations,  inc. 

New  long  line  bras  have  been  added 
to  the  Flexees  line.  They  are  princess- 
line  with  high-divided  bust  without 
recourse  to  bust  cups  but  with  model¬ 
ed  bosom  curves.  These  numbers  are 
designed  to  come  well  down  over  the 
girdle  top  and  have  wide  rayon 
shoulder  straps  lor  support  required 
by  the  heavier  bust.  Rayon  satin  gores 
at  the  waistline  for  a  skirting  effect. 
.\mong  the  rayon  and  cotton  materials 
is  Luster-flecked,  light  weight  but  firm. 
All  materials  are  Flexees  made.  Other 
fabrics  including  rayon  satin,  are  being 
deceloped  for  the  new  bra  line.  They 
come  in  odd  and  even  sizes.  Band  bras 
with  cups  designed  for  junior,  average 
and  full-bosomed  types  will  meet  all 
bust  requirements  but  the  outsize 
figure. 

A547— 15*  Girdle— Star  dotted  ba¬ 
tiste  lastique  sides;  rayon  lustre  satin 
front  and  back;  boned.  $54. 

F766N— 17*  Girdle— Nylonaire;  ny¬ 
lon  net  sides;  sheer  nylon  fabric  front 
and  back;  boned.  $72. 

A764— 17*  Girdle  —  Double  -  woven 
batiste  lastique  sides;  rayon  lustre 
satin  front  and  back;  boned.  $72. 

1565—15*  Combination— Star  dotted 
lasti<|ue  sides;  rayon  lustre  satin 
front  and  back;  lace  bra;  boned.  $72. 


New  long  line  princess  bra  Intro¬ 
duced  this  season  In  Flexaire  line. 

2767  —  17*  Combination  —  Lastique 
sides;  rayon  lustre  satin  front  and 
back;  lace  bra  top;  boned.  $72. 

1699N  —  16"  Combination  —  Nylon¬ 
aire;  nylon  net  lastique  sides;  sheer 
nylon  front  and  back;  nylon  bra; 
boned.  $72. 

Muatingwear,  Inc. 

4003— Foundette  girdle  made  in  an 
exclusive  rayon  knit  fabric  constructed 
as  to  stretch  downward  but  hold  its 
horizontal  firmness.  Elastic  side  sec¬ 


tions  and  gores  at  top  of  back  jianel 
and  bottom  of  front  panel  allow  ample 
room  for  walking,  sitting  and  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  body.  Narrow  satin  front 
panel  has  an  inside  boned  shield.  Side 
iiook  and  eye  closing.  Sizes:  26-32  (odd 
and  even).  Color:  Nude.  $36. 

1  H)6— Foundette  junior  girdle  plan¬ 
ned  for  teen  age  figures.  Ten  inch  leno 
side  sections  and  front  panel  of  non- 
stretch  satin.  One-way  stretch  satin 
back  is  two  inches  longer  than  sitlei 
and  front.  Line  stitched  motif  in  front 
lor  added  eye  appeal  and  diagonal 
bones  at  waistline  to  prevent  rolling. 
Hook  and  eye  closing.  Front  garters  of 
non-stretch  tape  and  back  garters  of 
non-stretch  tape  and  elastic.  Sizes:  25- 
31  (odd  and  even).  Color:  Nude.  $27. 

4202— Foundette  pantie-girdle  de¬ 
signed  to  give  desired  freedom  with  a 
limited  amount  of  elastic.  Combines 
downstretch  satin  panel  with  leno 
elastic  sections  in  the  back.  Front 
panel  and  bias-cut  side  sections  of  an 
exclusive  rayon  knit  that  stretches 
clown  but  not  across.  Power  net  inset 
garter  gores  that  give  added  room  in 
the  thigh  and  added  stretch  where  hose 
are  attached.  Sizes:  26-32  (odd  and 
even)  Color:  Nude.  $36. 

4214— Foundette  pantie-girdle  de¬ 
signed  for  the  larger  figure.  Made  from 
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9f/fe»  HECESSITV^.^^  ^  EBOICE 


e  garments  we  are  making  today  are  the  best 


we  know  how'  to  make  out  of  materials  that  can 


be  procured.  That’s  NECESSITY.  ♦  The  garments 


we  would  like  to  make  are  those  that  would  make  best  use  of  the  materials 

a  free  market  affords.  That  would  be  CHOICE.  ♦  You  know  —  and  we  know'  — 
that  as  we  limit  the  use  of  rubber  we  also  limit  flexibility  of  control. 

^  Flexibility  in  foundation  garments  means  more  than  comfort.  It  means 
buoyant  support  —  a  much  greater  natural  freedom  of  activity.  Consequently, 

we  believe,  this  quality  of  flexibility  does  result  in  a  substantially  more 
effective  sort  of  figure  support  for  active  service.  ♦  So,  when  Necessity 

does  yield  to  Choice,  you  will  find  Smoothie  Controleur  to  be  truly 
representative  of  the  finest  kind  of  firm,  flexible  figure  control. 


Line  will  be  on  display  at  our  New  York  Show  Rooms, 
330  Fifth  Avenue,  during  the  week  of  June  2lst. 


SMOOTHIE  J  C0i\TR0LEllli 


the  STROUSE,  ADLER  COMPANY 


NEW  H  A  V  EN  .  CO  N  N  ECTl  C  UT 
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the  same  special  knit  labric  with  an 
inside  boned  front  panel  lor  abdomen 
control.  One-way  stretch  lastex  satin 
back  section  with  fagoted  center  seam 
and  curved  side  sections  of  lastex 
p>wer  net.  Employs  a  limited  amount 
of  elastic  yet  the  fabric  combinations 
and  cut  give  ample  control  plus  free¬ 
dom  of  movement.  Inset  garter  gores 
in  front.  Htxtk  and  eye  opening  at  side. 
Sizes  26-S4  (odd  and  even).  Color: 
Nude.  $48. 

4203— Foundette  pantie-girdle  cut  so 
that  the  controlling  portion  of  the 
pantie  is  primarily  above  the  crotch 
line.  Back  panel  is  one-way  stretch 
lastex  batiste  for  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment.  Rest  of  garment  is  Munsing- 
wear’s  special  knit  that  stretches  with¬ 
out  elastic.  Waistline  adjustment  pro¬ 
vided  by  elastic  inset  gores.  Garter 
gores  at  side  back.  Htnik  and  eye  clos¬ 
ing.  Sizes  25-31  (odd  and  even).  Color: 
Nude.  $30. 

4302— Foundette  full-length  made 
entirely  of  the  exclusive  rayon  knit 
except  for  lastex  leno  side  sections  and 
inset  gores  at  top  of  back  and  bottom 
of  front.  Uplift  lace  bra  section,  net- 
lined  with  three  bias  under-bust  strips 
for  added  support.  Inset  shoulder 
gores  for  strap  adjustment  and  re¬ 
lease  of  tension  at  top  of  bust.  Sizes 
33  to  40  (odd  and  even).  Ck)lor:  Nude. 
$48. 

Maidea  Form  Brouioro  Co. 

Maiden  Form  will  continue  pro¬ 
duction  on  numbers  shown  following 
1.90  ruling  without  additions.  They 
feel  their  line  is  especially  adapted,  as 
is,  for  wartime  needs.  The  gingham 
bras  they  brought  out  last  season  will 
continue  also.  This  house  believes  they 
are  a  gay  note  and  will  help  to  fill  in 


Munsingwoar,  Inc. 


Foundette  of  rayon  knit  with  lastex 
leno  inserts. 


Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co. 

The  gingham  bra  for  a  gay  note  in 
wartime  selling. 

for  the  increasing  shortages  in  procur¬ 
ing  broadcloth. 

Corsctry,  Inc. 

1  he  Nite  ’n  Day  patented  garments 
featured  by  Corsetry  a  few  seasons  ago. 
have  been  redesigned  for  wartime  .sell¬ 
ing.  The  all-in-one  with  pantie  has  a 
cotton  back  with  rayon  satin  and  lace 
bust,  which  is  stitched  for  reinforce¬ 
ment.  Both  sides  of  skirt  are  fastened 
with  h<M)k  and  eye  so  the  entire  back 
can  be  let  tlown.  Front  seams  are 
fagotted.  Sizes  33  to  40.  lypes  are 
average,  average  tall  and  tall  full  hip. 

The  pantie  ginlle  has  a  narrowed 
inside  belt  to  hold  the  front  in  place 
when  the  back  is  unh(M>ked.  Length 
for  avenige  figures  measures  15  and  Ifi 
inches  with  fidl  hip  in  Ifi  inch,  jersey 
cn)tch. 

Warner  Brotbors 

.Ml  g(M>d  selling  numbers  that  can 
still  be  manufactured  are  being  kept 
in  the  Warner  line.  ITiree  new  tor- 
selettes.  nine  girdles  and  two  new  bra 
.styles  base  been  added.  Some  of  these 
new  garments  are  new  fashions  and 
some  of  them  have  been  redesigned 
on  old  g<KKl  selling  numbers. 

3244— light  weight  corselette  suit¬ 
able  for  a  junior  miss  up  to  a  size  38 
figure.  It  is  made  of  the  new  cham- 
bray-like  fabric  introduced  by  War¬ 
ners  last  season,  combined  with  light 
weight  lastex  sides  and  back.  Lhe  top 
of  the  bust  cups  are  lined  with  domes¬ 
tic  lace.  One-way— one-wav.  $54;  sizes 
32  to  38.  all. 

3324— This  corselette  is  also  light 
weight  but  will  control  a  slightly 
heavier  average  figure.  The  fabric  is 
a  very  light  rayon  faille  whith 
Warner’s  call  l.uster-Broadcloth.  It  has 
lastex  sides  and  gores.  The  lower  back 
is  enforced  for  garter  strain.  S54;  sizes 
32  to  42.  all. 

There  are  still  several  Sta-Up-Top 
girdles  in  the  Warner  line— at  least 


enough  to  keep  the  garments  from 
rolling  over  at  the  waist,  which  is  the 
feature  that  made  this  patent  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  industry. 

Y882— Le  Gant  Royale.  This  is  a 
Sta-Up-Top  with  two-way— one-wav 
stretch.  A  Royale  that  can  be  turned 
inside  out  and  shown  to  customers  for 
fine  workmanship  and  findings.  $108. 

Y957— Le  (iant  Royale.  I  his  is  also 
a  deluxe  garment  of  fine  workman¬ 
ship,  with  a  three  inch  .Sta-U p-'Lop, 
satin  front  and  back,  lastex  sides.  .S9fi. 

^’938— Le  Gant  Royale.  This  gar¬ 
ment  is  made  on  Warner’s  well-known 
Y38  pattern.  An  especially  good  fitter 
for  the  full-hipped,  more  mature 
figure.  .$120. 

Y872— Le  Gant  Royale.  This  is  an- 
(»ther  four  sectioned  garment  with 
cloth  back  and  front.  Of  course,  this 
isn’t  as  comfortable  as  an  all  lastex 
garment,  but  the  four  sections  of  lastex 
make  it  an  easier  fitter.  SI 32. 

W70— Warnerette.  .\s  the  junior 
miss  garment  is  the  most  difficult  to 
produce  under  existing  orders,  Warn¬ 
er’s  are  proud  of  this  new  girdle  of 
spun  rayon  Warneen.  It  has  lastex 
sides  and  a  ho(»k  and  eye  closing.  $24. 

The  Warneen  and  chambray-like 
fabric  bras  arc  being  kept  in  the 
Warner  line  and  there  are  two  new 
satins  in  the  .Mphabet  groups. 

I.  Nawman  &  Sons 

1.  Newman  reports  their  line  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  due  to  lack  of  elastic 
but  they  say  they  are  substituting  firm¬ 
er  materials  in  the  garments  to  take 
care  of  their  increased  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

3fi30— Nude  contil.  sizes  2fi-40.  Ifi" 
skirt,  210"  top  back,  2"  at  front.  10" 


Warner  Brothers 

Lightweight  corselette  with  lastex  for 
heavier  average  control. 
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who  work  into 


Munsingwear^s  line  of  action 


Women  in  today's  active  duties  want  underwear  and  sleeping  wear  that  answer 

their  specific  problems.  Functionally  designed,  planned  for  efficiency  in  action. 
Comfortable,  absorbent!  Easy  to  care  for.  “Fighting  Trims”  are  Munsingwear’s  neat  solution. 

They  have  shoulder  straps  that  don’t  cut;  panties  that  won't  bunch;  extra 
length  in  back.  They’re  cool  on  the  job,  because  they're  of  Munsingwear's  petal-soft 
knit  rayons  and  cottons.  And  they’ll  whisk  through  suds  in  a  flash. 


Feature  “Fighting  Trims”... the  “easiest”  line  you’ve  ever  sold! 


MUNSINGWEAR 


6  YEARS  OF  ^^FIRSTS 
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shaped  clasp,  5"  heavy  abdominal  belt. 
Average  to  lull  figure. 

3649— Nude  heavy  fancy  material, 
sizes  34-46.  16"  skirt.  Cable  net  lined 
Alencon  lace  uplift.  8i/^"  clasp. 
Medium  low  back,  .\verage  figure. 

4219— Nude  coutil,  sizes  26-42.  16" 
skirt.  Three  added  inches  above  waist¬ 
line  flare,  10"  graduated  clasp.  Heavy 
5"  abdominal  belt,  .\verage  to  full 
figure. 

6645— Nude  brocade,  sizes  36-50.  16" 
skirt.  Cable  net  lined  .\lencon  lace 
bust,  built-up  shoulder  straps  front 
and  back.  10"  graduated  clasp,  5" 
heavy  abdominal  inner  belt.  Full 
figure. 

Panix— Milanese  pantie,  sizes  23-30, 
long  length.  Hook  and  eye  closing, 
detachable  hose  supporters. 

Th«  William  Cartor  Company 

Continuing  Carter’s  chief  aim  in 
producing  garments  for  the  soft  cor- 
setry  market  for  youthful  figures,  they 
are  offering  new  numbers  of  their 
suede-surfaced  “Mouldette.”  This  new 
knitted  jersey  fabric  contains  no  rub¬ 
ber  but  Carter  feels  that  it  will  go  a 
long  way  in  serving  youth-figured  cus¬ 
tomers.  New  numbers  are: 

P213  and  P214— The  all-jersey,  all 
non-rubber  M»)uldette  pantie  girdles. 

F421.  G6121.  P6221,  G6107  &  P6207 
—The  combination  use  of  this  Mould¬ 
ette  jersey  plus  inserts  of  elastic  web¬ 
bing. 

P6211,  P6212— The  combination  use 
of  this  jersey  plus  both  elastic  and 
woven  panels  in  varying  combinations. 

The  balance  of  the  line  is  made  up 
of  old-type  merchandise  similar  to  that 
previously  shown. 


I.  Nawman  &  Sons 
A  naw  Practical  Front  garment  using 
unusually  firm  material. 


The  William  Carter  Company 
Non-rubber  Mouldette  pantie  girdle. 


The  Formfit  Company 

Formfit  line  is  substantially  the  same 
as  last  season  and  retains  best  .selling 
numbers  with  necessary  revisions  due 
to  material  and  elastic  shortages.  They 
are  adding  the  following  numbers  to 
the  line: 

3016- .-\  stout  figure  type  17"  girdle 
made  of  figuretl  brocade,  boned  back 
and  front,  h(K)k  and  eye  fastener  all 
the  way  down  the  side  front,  and  small 
lacing  adjustment  at  the  center  of  the 
back  to  achieve  a  good  waistline.  S66. 

3019— .-V  very  attractive  new  girdle 
for  the  average  figure  type,  17"  length, 
made  of  a  rich  broche  with  full  length 
narrow  sections  of  I.eno  lastex  at  the 
sides.  .S66. 

2956— Girdleiere  (combination  gar¬ 
ment)  is  a  distinctive  new  number. 
Made  for  a  full  hip  youthful  figure 
in  the  15"  length:  the  body  material 
is  a  rayon  satin  in  an  unusual  w’eave, 
it  is  made  with  the  Life  bust  section, 
using  narrow  sections  of  Leno  lastex. 
$78. 

The  Rita  Form  Corsot  Co. 

5/118— Full  hip  foundation  of  ba¬ 
tiste  fabric  with  cupped  lace  bust, 
medium  boned  and  has  extra  rein¬ 
forced  strips  across  hip  sections  for 
flattening  purposes:  two  sections  of 
special  Nu-Grip  fabric  at  sides  and 
three  elastic  gussets  in  front  for  com¬ 
fort,  hooked  at  side.  Sizes  36  to  52. 

8/100— .\verage  type  foundation  of 
fine  batiste  and  uplift  lace  bust:  lightly 
boned,  2  sections  power  batiste  lastik 
at  sides.  Semi-step-in  model.  Sizes  34 
to  50. 


10/100— .\verage  type  foundation  of 
brtKaded  batiste  and  fashioned  uplift 
lace  bust  reinforced  with  fine  nnislin 
to  give  real  uplift  appearance:  medium 
boned,  inserts  of  w'oven  lastex  at 
sides,  h<M)ked  at  side.  Sizes  34  to  52. 

12/106— Extra  long  average  founda¬ 
tion  of  firm  two-tone  brocade  with 
fashioned  uplift  lace  bust  lined  with 
soft  muslin,  well  boned,  inserts  of  firm 
woven  lastex  at  sides,  luK)ked  at  side. 
Sizes  36  to  52. 

5/358  —  1 7"  .\verage  semi-step-in 
girdle  of  firm  brocaded  batiste,  well 
boned,  high  diaphragm  at  front,  two 
sections  of  Nu-Grip  stretchable  fabric 
at  side  and  elastic  gusset  in  front.  Sizes 
27  to  38. 

14/307—16"  .Average  girdle  of  fine 
mercerizetl  batiste,  lightly  boned,  high 
diaphragm  model,  two  sections  of  leno 
Darleen  lastik  at  sides.  Sizes  27  to  38. 

W.  B.  Foundatlont 

2202— Stylish  Stout  one  piece  foun¬ 
dation  garment  of  delusterized  satin 
with  firm,  extra  fine  indestructible 
knit  elastic  side  sections.  .Semi-built  up 
shoulder  straps  for  the  average  to  full 
figure,  brassiere  top  is  of  imported 
lace.  Boned  back  and  front.  Semi-step- 
in,  17  inch  skirt  length.  Sizes  35  to 
18,  ret;iil  SI 8,50. 

2089— Stylish  Stout  all-in-otie  for  the 
full  figure.  Of  brocaded  satin  with 
boning  front  and  back.  Semi-step-in 
model  with  average  to  full  lace  bust. 
Firm  lastex  side  sections,  16  inch  skirt 
length.  Sizes  35  to  48,  retail  $15. 

2097— Stylish  Stout  lastex  all-in-one 
for  the  full  figure.  Satin  lastex  back 
stretches  up  and  down,  side  sections 
also  of  satin  lastex,  reinforced.  Lace 
bust  and  light  boning  in  satin  front. 


Th«  Rite  Form  Corset  Co. 
All-in-one  for  firm  control,  reteining 
decoretive  detells. 


'f 
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ALERT-MINDED  WOMEN  APPRECIATE 


Busy  modem  women  have  been  \ 
quick  to  recognize  the  comfort  and 
convenience  afforded  by 
"NITE-'N-DAYS"  deep  side-openings  and 
exclusive,  patented  DROP-SEAT.  They 
welcomed  its  wartime  debut  as 
a  timely  blessing.  Once  having  worn  it, 
they  realize  that  it  is  what  they 
have  "always  been  looking  for."  They 
will  continue  to  demand  its 
freedom  features  even  in  less 
strenuous  days.  So  "NTTE-'N-DAY'S" 
present  overwhelming  success  is 
of  the  solid  sort  which  builds 
firmly  toward  the  future. 

"NTTE  'NDAY"  PANTEE  GIRDLES 

AND  PANTIE  ALL-IN-ONES  —  I  'yi# 

Girdles  to  retail  at  $5^  to  $750,  ' 

All-ln-Ones  to  retail  at  $755  to  $10.  /  \ 


et-woTio^ 


A«,Cooven‘'“' 


U,  S,  Bontis 


171  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


PENCIL-SLIM 

This  lionwit-Teller  window 
teatured  tiie  straiglit  lines  ot 
a  spring  suit,  siiowed  the 
toundation  it  needed.  This 
kind  of  promotion  becomes 
even  more  imjiortant  with  the 
recently  announced  amend¬ 
ments  to  L-85,  which  require 
a  narrower  sweep  for  evening 
gowns  and  skirt  and  for  the 
first  time  restrict  hip  meas¬ 
urements.  The  various  clauses 
which  restrict  trimmings  also 
focus  more  attention  on  basic 
lines,  and  foundations  will 
have  to  perform  a  most  exact¬ 
ing  job  on  the  silhouette. 


MANUFACTURERS’  FALL  LINES 


Amarican  Lady  Corset  Co. 

The  new  laced  front  Artist  Model  to 
take  the  place  of  previous  models 
for  wartime  selling. 

Semi-step-in,  16  inch  skirt  length.  Sizes 
35  to  48,  retaTl  SI 5. 

2190— Stylish  Stout  all-in-one  for  the 
tall  full  figure.  Skirt  length  is  18 
inches,  average  to  full  hip  with  aver¬ 
age  lace  bust.  Batiste,  boned  front  and 
back.  Reinforced  batiste  lastex  side 
sections.  Sizes  35  to  48,  retail  SI 2.50. 

2185— Stylish  Stout  all-in-one  for  the 
straight  hip  figure  type.  Full  lace  bust 
has  built  up  shoulder  straps.  Of 


(Continued  from  page  34) 

batiste  with  front  and  back  boning. 
Batiste  lastex  side  sections  are  rein¬ 
forced.  Semi-step-in  model,  16  inch 
skirt  length.  Sizes  35  to  48,  retail  $10. 

1066— VV^  B.  semi-step-in  girdle,  18 
inch  skirt  length.  Of  batiste  with  bon¬ 
ing  front  and  back.  Firm  lastex  side 
sections.  Sizes  27  to  38,  retail  $10. 

Amcfican  Lady  Corset  Co. 

There  is  a  new  front  laced  model 
in  .‘\rtist  Model  line  which  is  taking 
the  place  of  former  numbers.  Due  to 
lack  of  rubber  this  model  will  be  the 
only  one  in  this  line.  The  basic  fea¬ 
tures  are  unchanged  and  the  range 
of  figure  types  is  continued.  Elastic, 
hooks  and  eyes  have  given  way  to  lac¬ 
ing.  Everything  is  the  same  but  the 
method  of  closing  and  adjusting  the 
garment  on  the  figure. 

.American  Lady  is  carrying  on  the 
basic  Vital  Dimension  group  and  have 
added  a  new  girdle  for  the  average- 
straight  hip  and  full  hip  figures. 

Dealer  helps  will  include  a  32  page 
b<H)k  entitled  “Facts  for  Fitting  the 
New  Front-Laced  .\rtist  Model.”  1  he 
fxKjklet  is  not  confined  to  the  lacing 
of  the  Artist  Model  but  will  cover 
fitting  fundamental  types  of  other 
laced  merchandise. 

Bon  Ton — Roth  Creations 

3541— Miss  Liberty  pantie  girdle, 
grecian  fabrique  gores,  jersey  front  and 
back,  lightly  boned,  two  long  bones 
front  and  back.  Sizes  26  to  32.  S36. 

3541— Miss  Liberty  pantie  girdle. 


Bon  Ton — Roth  Creations 
Grecian  fabrique,  satin  front  and 
boneless  foundation. 

in  length,  grecian  fabrit|ue  gores, 
jersey  front  and  back,  long  bones  in 
front  and  short  bones  in  back  at  top. 
Sizes  26  to  32.  S36. 

6512— Miss  l.iberty  garment,  grecian 
fabrique  gores,  jersey  front  and  back, 
no  bones,  lace  bust,  tall  figure  and  no 
openings.  Sizes  32  to  38.  $54. 

6522— l.ong,  grecian  fabritjue.  satin 
front  body,  no  bones,  satin  gore  and 
lace  top.  Sizes  33-10.  $66. 
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'T^HK  Aincrit  an  woman  is  doing  a  grand  job  of  salvaging.  Tell  her  what  she  should 
do  and  she  will  bend  backwards  to  conform.  In  the  case  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments,  she  has  been  told  to  save  slide  fasteners,  usable  garters,  boning  and  h(x>ks  and 
eyes.  I'his  she  has  been  doing.  Now  she  is  going  to  be  advised  to  save  whole  garments. 
For  this  reason:  some  elastic  paneling  may  be  useful  for  inserts  for  new  garments,  re¬ 
inforcing  old  ones  or  for  patching  where  rings  or  pins  have  broken  the  threads  of  other¬ 
wise  usable  garments.  Materials  may  be  used  for  reinforcing  where  boning  has  broken 
through  in  some  other  garment  that  still  lias  life  in  it.  Odd  bits  of  rubber  can  be 
used  to  give  adjustability  to  shoulder  straps  or  at  the  waist  of  long  line  bras.  If  the 
whole  garment  is  savetl  instead  of  sections  or  findings,  it  is  very  p)ossible  that  more  sal¬ 
vage  can  be  got  from  it.  After  ail,  one  cannot  always  anticipate  what  may  be  useful  at 
a  distant  date,  and  how  it  can  be  cut  into  to  best  advantage.  If  all  women  would  care¬ 
fully  wash  garments,  see  that  all  soap  is  thoroughly  rinsed  out,  then  dry  them  properly 
and  store  them  wisely,  they  would  have  a  foundation  “spare  parts”  department  com¬ 
parable  with  husband’s  well  stocked  garage  home  repair  work  shop.  If  women  have 
given  garments  frequent  washings  and  not  allowed  them  to  deteriorate  from  soil  and 
perspiration,  they  should  have  a  nucleus  of  findings  and  material  that  could  carry 
them  along  on  repairs  and  alterations  for  some  time. 


HOME  REPAIRS  FOR  FOUNDATION  GARMENTS 


BEC.\USE  OF  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion  and  possible  lack  of  sufficient 
alteration  p>eople  in  departments, 
it  may  be  necessary  and  prudent 
to  give  instruction  to  customers 
how  they  may  repair  their  own 
garments  at  home.  There  may  also 
be  a  time  element  in  having  some 
much  needed  garment  put  into  use 
as  soon  as  possible.  To  be  prepared 
to  give  advice  about  home  repair 
may  make  closer  friends  out  of 
regular  customers.  The  following 
is  a  compilation  of  hints  from 
many  sources,  retail  and  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Elastic  gortors  can  be  given 
added  life  when  they  become  brok¬ 
en  at  the  edges,  by  whip-stitching. 
That  is  loosely  threading  the  edges 
(using  nylon  thread  if  procurable) . 
Or  mend  by  cutting  out  bad  parts 
and  putting  in  a  p)ortion  of  tap)e. 
Professional  alterations  are  done 
with  a  zigzag  stitch  in  repairing 
elastic  sections  so  that  the  elastic 
may  still  have  stretching  proper¬ 
ties.  Home  sewers  can  do  this  too. 
A  straight  stitch  or  running  stitch 
takes  away  elasticity. 


Shouldor  straps  can  be  patched 
with  or  replaced  by  grosgrain 
ribbon.  It  is  strong  and  easy 
to  apply.  It  is  advisable  to  line 
such  straps  with  scraps  of  old  flan¬ 
nel  for  comfort.  It  protects  the 
strap  and  the  skin.  If  shoulder 
straps  have  no  rubber  and  women 
find  they  slip  more  easily  over  the 
arm,  because  of  the  lack  of  adjust¬ 
ability,  it  may  be  advisable  for 
them  to  replace  the  back  anchor¬ 
ages  nearer  center  back,  allowing 
for  a  possible  longer  line  from 
front  to  back. 

Long  lina  bras  usually  give  way 
first  at  the  back  closing  or  where 
tabs  are  placed  for  anchorage  to 
girdles.  Before  a  definite  break 
occurs,  it  is  best  to  advise  custom¬ 
ers  to  reinforce  these  worn  places 
by  putting  a  neat  symmetrical 
piece  on  the  front  side  because 
such  a  patch  stitched  on  the  out¬ 
side  looks  more  a  part  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  than  the  usual  back  patch 
that  is  obviously  a  mending  job. 
A  front  patch  has  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  original  reinforcement. 
If  the  patch  is  of  fabric  on  elastic 


allow  for  stretching  of  the  elastic. 
Zigzag  the  stitch  as  previously  di¬ 
rected  and  “full”  the  fabric  to  the 
elastic.  In  this  way,  the  extra  fab¬ 
ric  can  compiensate  to  meet  the 
stretch  of  the  elastic. 

Slid#  fostonors  are  often  difficult 
for  the  home  repairer  to  place  in  a 
foundation  garment.  Slide  fasten¬ 
ers  from  dresses,  etc.,  are  seldom 
suitable  for  corsets  as  they  are  not 
built  to  stand  the  strain  to  which 
undergarments  are  subjected.  If 
customers  feel  they  can  insert  a 
slide  fastener  themselves,  by  all 
means  remind  them  to  reinforce 
the  beginning  of  the  fastener  well, 
and  put  a  hook  and  eye  at  that 
point  which  is  not  to  be  opened  at 
any  time.  It  acts  as  a  bulwark  for 
the  fastener  and  protects  the  gar¬ 
ment  from  being  split  on  op>ening. 

To  raploea  gussots,  cut  a  replace¬ 
ment  the  shapie  of  the  old  one  al¬ 
lowing  a  half  inch  extra  all  around 
for  hemming,  excepting  only  where 
there  is  a  selvage  edge  for  the  op>en 
edge.  If  there  is  no  selvage,  hem 
the  opien  edge  wiili  a  l(M)se  thread. 
If  allowance  is  not  made  for  stretch 
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the  elastic  or  the  thread  will  break, 
whichever  is  the  weaker.  In  some 
cases  it  may  l)e  possible  to  add  a 
reinforcement  of  elastic  or  material 
on  the  reverse  side  to  give  strength 
but  the  outside  can  remain  and  the 
patch  not  be  evident  while  on  the 
body.  Of  course,  elastic  and  fabric 
cannot  be  interchanged  without  al¬ 
lowance  for  stretch  of  elastic. 

Loc*  bras  can  be  refreshed  when 
I  he  lace  is  broken  by  leaving  the 


old  lace,  placing  some  other  lace 
lx.‘hind  it  and  “lacing”,  or  /ig/ag 
or  feather-stitching  the  two  togeth¬ 
er.  Old  lace  bust  cups  shoidd  be 
saved.  Often  they  are  the  right 
shape  to  be  inserted  either  as  re¬ 
placements  or  reinforcements. 

Boning  Tnors.  When  boning  has 
broken  through  it  is  often  possible 
lo  use  new  tape  for  patching  and 
strengthening.  A  wicler  tape  than 
the  original  space  taken  u])  is  usual¬ 


ly  necessary.  If  customers  can  give 
an  added  touch  of  lealherst itching, 
it  makes  cpiiie  a  tieal  job. 

All  mntal  parts  of  ganuenis 
should  lie  saved  and  stored  where 
they  will  not  rust.  No  old  garments 
should  be  stored  iti  a  closet  or 
chest  that  comes  in  contact  with 
more  than  normal  heat,  l  issue  or 
even  newsprint  should  be  wrapped 
around  garments  or  lindings  stored. 


LAUNDERING  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FOUNDATION  GARMENTS 


ONE  OF  the  first  recjuisites  in 
preserving  garments  is  frequent 
washings.  Ordinary  soil  and  the 
acid  of  perspiration  can  be  ruinous 
to  fabric  and  elastic.  Rest  Ix'tween 
washings  is  good  for  garments.  At 
least,  they  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  thoroughly  dry  liefore  wearing. 
So  many  of  our  garments  today 
contain  some  rayon,  it  is  a  “must” 
with  those  that  they  should  be 
“bone”  dry  before  put  into  use 
again.  Washing  actually  helps  gar¬ 
ments  to  keep  theii  original  shajx', 
and  better  fit  can  be  got  if  soil  is 
not  allowed  to  “clog”  the  mesh  of 
fabric  or  elastic,  lo  give  fabrics 
and  elastic  “breathing”  space  for 
elasticity  is  accomplished  by  cleans¬ 
ing. 

Washing.  Only  mild,  soft  soap 
flakes  should  be  used  and  only  in 
lukewarm  suds.  No  matter  how- 
soiled  the  garment,  hot  water 
should  never  be  used.  .\11  garments 
should  be  washed  bv  hand.  Never 
put  them  in  a  washing  machine. 
Wash  foundation  garments  wrong 
side  out  with  slide  fasteners  closed. 
Hooks  and  eyes  of  girdles  should 
be  closed  in  washing.  The  skirt 
of  an  all-in-one  should  lx;  closed. 
In  this  w-ay  there  is  no  extra 
stretching  and  the  original  shape  is 
retained.  If  there  are  very  soiled 
areas,  note  them  before  putting  in¬ 
to  suds  and  give  them  special  at¬ 
tention.  Do  not  rub  these  sjxjts. 
.A  finger  dippied  into  flakes  and 
worked  over  the  areas  often  brings 
about  gotxi  results.  Stubborn  sjxjts 
can  be  gone  over  w-ith  a  soft  brush 
or  wash  cloth  dipped  into  flakes. 
If  they  do  not  come  out  then,  leave 
them  rather  than  rub  and  perhaps 
break  the  threads.  Rinse  all  gar¬ 
ments  thoroughly.  It  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  them  a  light  suds 
rinse  to  clear  “soiled”  suds. 


Drying.  It  is  important  to  dry 
garments  properly.  Out  of  the  sun 
and  in  no  more  than  normal  heat 
is  an  infallible  rule.  Air  and  circu- 


Hora  ar«  fiv*  simple  rules  for 

washing  foundation  garments: 

1.  Wash  foutulation  garments  ^ 

frequently.  Use  a  rich  hike-  ; 
warm  -  tt)  -  ct>ol  -  suds  made  i 
with  mild,  soft  soap  flakes.  ! 
Do  not  use  hot  water.  l  est  ' 
with  wrist.  Turn  garment  ; 
wrong  side  out.  Close  ! 
fasteners.  1 

2.  Squee/c  suds  through  gar-  i 
ment.  Do  not  scrub,  twist 
or  wring.  Ordinary  soil  | 
and  perspiration  can  lx-  re¬ 
moved  with  dousing  gar¬ 
ment  up  and  down.  Espe-  I 
cially  soiled  areas  should  | 
he  noted  before  putting  I 
garments  into  water  and  i 
extra  cleansing  can  be  done  I 
with  a  soft  brush  or  wash  i 
cloth.  .Stroke  with  the  | 
thread. 

3.  Rinse  thoroughly  with 

lukewarm  water.  .\  suds 
rinse  should  be  used  with  j 
very  soiled  garments  such  j 
as  gardeners,  etc.,  may  have  | 
worn.  ! 

4.  To  dry.  IcMjsen  garters  to 
prevent  rusting.  Roll  in  ! 
Turkish  towel.  Knead  out 
moisture.  Unroll  immedi¬ 
ately. 

5.  Hang  so  air  will  circulate  i 
through  garment.  Dry 
away  from  heat,  sun  or  i 
radiator.  No  garment  ; 
needs  ironing.  If  custom-  i 
er  insists  advise  a  warm  i 
iron  only  on  fabric,  never  I 
on  elastic. 


lation  of  air  is  gocul  for  garments. 
I'o  keep  them  in  as  normal  shape 
as  possible  helps  to  retain  original 
shape.  First  garments  should  be 
rolled  in  a  lurkish  towel,  patted, 
not  twisted  or  wrung.  This  is  im¬ 
portant.  Unroll  immetliaiely.  To 
unfasten  garters  but  keep  the 
"body”  structure  as  nearly  shaped 
as  possil)le,  helps  to  insure  future 
lit.  .Some  atlvcxate  that  garments 
should  lx-  dried  flat  on  a  towel. 
Others  sav  that  it  is  best  to  hang 
garments  on  hangers  whith  have 
soft  wiMxlen  clothes  pins,  so  that 
air  can  circulate  inside.  One  must 
use  discretion  as  to  tyjx  of  garment 
and  facilities  for  drying. 

No  garmant  noods  ironing.  If 

washed  and  dried  properly,  all  gar¬ 
ments  will  conform  to  the  Ixxlv 
when  put  on.  Some  who  like  to  see 
garments  lie  smoothly  in  dresser 
tlrawers  want  them  ironed  so  ihey 
will  l<x)k  neat  until  worn.  For 
those  folk,  advise  ironing  only  fab¬ 
ric  sections  with  a  warm  iron  only 
on  fabric  sections,  never  on  elastic. 

Storing.  To  store  in  tissue  or 
other  wrappings  insures  protection 
from  snagging  and  possible  rust¬ 
ing.  Never  store  in  overheated 
closets  or  chests.  Do  not  store  kh) 
long  without  wearing.  Rest  be¬ 
tween  washings  is  important,  but 
t(X)  long  rest  may  allow  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Road  tho  label.  Many  new  gar¬ 
ments  carry  printed  labels  as  to  care 
and  washing.  Heed  these  and  ask 
customers  to  follow  directions.  On 
the  new  garments  in  stock  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  guiding 
consumers  on  how  to  care  for  iheni. 
It  is  the  matter  of  preserving  those 
already  in  use  that  the  salesperson 
must  study  if  she  is  to  be  a  real 
corset  consultant  for  her  customers. 
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Give  Us  Enforcement  or  Relief  Now, 
Say  Fur  Industry  Groups 


THt  announccnicni  I  r  o  in 
Washington  that  iiulustry 
(onnnitlees.  on  which  it  is 
presnnu'cl  retailing  will  have  ap¬ 
propriate  representation,  would  be 
apphntecl  to  study  the  elleets  ol  the 
present  pricing  regulations  on  busi¬ 
ness,  held  considerable  encourage¬ 
ment  lor  hard  pressed  stores  caught 
in  a  tight  price  scpieeite.  Probably, 
nowhere  was  this  more  evident 
than  in  the  lur  trade,  where  en¬ 
forcement  is  so  lacking,  at  manu¬ 
facturer  and  wholesale  lesels,  as 
to  make  compliance  in  the  stores 
extremely  difficult. 

Had  not  the  attention  of  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  as  a  whole  been  concen¬ 
trated  during  the  past  lew  months 
on  the  destructive  features  contain- 
ecl  in  the  Rayon  Hosiery  Order, 
much  more  would  have  been  heard 
from  stores  about  the  intolerable 
inecpiities  and  hardships  which 
have  developed  under  the  present 
fur  regulations.  In  the  fur  trade  it¬ 
self,  however,  criticism  and  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  fur  regulation 
has  been  widespread  and  extremely 
vocal. 

Time  Is  Short 

The  ray  of  hope  sparked  by  the 
planned  appointment  of  commit- 
lees  com  |)osed  of  business  men  from 
the  allected  industries  did  not  shine 
too  brightly  in  the  fur  trade.  There 
it  was  realized  that  probably 
months  will  have  elapsed  before 
such  a  committee,  even  if  it  were 
appointed  at  once,  could  make  the 
necessary  survey  and  study  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  recommend  revisions  to 
correct  hardship  features  and  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  branch¬ 
es  ol  the  trade. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  stores 
must  lace  the  fall  season  beset  by 
more  serious  problems  than  it  has 
ever  been  their  misfortune  to  en¬ 
counter.  The  rapid  rise  in  prices 
in  the  manufacturing  and  whole¬ 
sale  markets  is  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  lor  many  stores  to  sell,  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  loss,  certain  furs  which 
have  widespread  public  acceptance 
today.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
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.SCHEDULE  OF  .M.VRKET 

PRICES  (;1VEN 

i 

US  BV  A  1 

WELL  KNOWN  BUYER 

1 

Present  1 

Last 

Year's  Price  Replacement  Price  l| 

Beaver 

SVlb. 

.S575. 

Northern  .Muskrat  (Backs) 

185. 

215. 

Southern  .Muskrat  (Backs) 

13.5. 

17.5.  I 

So.  .\mer.  Spotted  Cat 

185. 

215. 

.\laska  Seal 

325. 

■115.  1 

Hudson  Seal 

185. 

225. 

i  Black  Persian  Lamb 

185. 

250. 

1  Black  Persian  Lamb 

] 

300. 

'ilo. 

case  of  beaver,  muskrat,  .\laska 
seal  and  mink,  among  others. 
Some  buyers  complain  that  prices 
asked  by  manufacturers  are  some¬ 
times  at  the  level  of  their  toj) 
retail  ceilings.  This  means  that 
only  stores  with  high  ceilings  can 
handle  garments  on  which  prices 
have  sky-rocketed  in  the  markets. 
This  applies  likewise  to  manu- 
faetttrers  and  wholesalers,  some  of 
whom  have  dropped  certain  items 
rather  than  pierce  their  ceilings. 

How  such  a  situation  contri¬ 
butes  anything  to  the  anti-infla¬ 
tion  wartime  program  is  not  clear 
to  stores  caught  in  these  price 
scpieezes.  They  point  out  that  cus¬ 
tomers  w’ho  cannot  buy  furs  Irom 
them  because  prices  are  rising 
simply  go  down  the  street  to  a 


Did  yoti  ever  stop  to  figtire 
the  number  of  classifica¬ 
tions  under  the  present  fur 
regulations?  25,000,  states  a 
member  of  the  Retail  Fur 
Council,  who  says  he  count¬ 
ed  them. 

*  #  * 

The  fur  market  is  alive  with 
rumors  of  great  supplies  of 
skins  being  held  back  by- 
dealers  hoping  for  better 
prices  later  on.  One  buvei 
asserts  one  such  dealer  has 
■SI 0.000,000  worth  of  skins 
stored  awav.  .\Iavbeso! 


competitor’s  shop,  which,  through 
the  casual  sale  of  a  higher  priced 
coat,  may  have  established  a  higher 
ceiling  during  the  base  period.  1  he 
net  result,  of  course,  is  that  one 
store  is  prohibited  by  the  regula¬ 
tion  from  making  a  sale  which 
some  other  may  make  with  im¬ 
punity. 

Uncontrolled  Market  Rises 
.\11  of  this  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  OP.\  repeatedly 
bv  individuals  and  industry  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  consideration  ol 
complaints  has  been  promised,  but 
nothing  has  happened.  Meanwhile 
the  situation  grows  progressively 
worse,  through  non-enforcement  ol 
the  regulation  drawn  to  prevent  it. 
The  prices  of  skins  continue  to  go 
up  and  manufacturers’  prices  fol¬ 
low  the  spiral.  Consetpieiitly, 
main  retail  stores  are  being  forced 
either  to  give  up  the  sale  of  furs 
on  which  prices  are  soaring,  or  sell 
at  a  reduced  markup,  making  the 
transaction  unprofitable. 

While  the  regulation  has  basic 
faults,  such  as  the  inequities  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  unfair  establishing 
of  ceilings  based  on  top  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  base  period,  the  general 
complaint  seems  leveled  at  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  enforcement  in  the  producer 
markets  which  is  making  it  hard 
for  retailers  to  comply.  This  has 
been  called  to  the  attention  of 
()P.\  repeatedly.  In  a  recent  tele¬ 
gram.  Lew  Hahn  for  the  National 
(Continued  on  page  .50) 
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The  Effect  of  Rationing  on 
Shoe  Merchandising 

By  T.  L.  Blankf. 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 


The  survey  just  coinpletetl  by  the  Mertiuuulising 
Division  among  department  stores  on  the  ettect 
of  rationing  on  shoe  business  reveals;  (1)  a 
dehnite  trend  to  the  more  serviceable  type  of  shoe, 
(2)  a  moderate  increase  in  the  sale  of  better  shoes, 
and  a  falling  off  of  volume  in  the  lower-price 
brackets,  and  (3)  some  bad  kinks  in  the  shoe  ration¬ 
ing  program,  particularly  concerning  coupons  and 
slow-sellers,  which  need  to  be  ironed  out. 

How  much  of  a  swing  has  there  been  towards  the 
higher-priced  shoes?  The  increase  is  more  pronounced 
in  the  upstairs  departments  than  in  the  basements, 
and  in  the  higher  priced  lines  than  in  the  medium. 
(Only  one  store  reported  a  decline  in  sales  at  all 
price  levels,  and  even  there  the  decrease  was  less  in 
the  higher  priced  shoes— in  this  case  ranging  from 
30  j>er  cent  off  at  the  $5  level  to  10  per  cent  at  the 
|6  to  |8.85  lines.)  Typical  increases  ranged  from  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  the  $4  shoes,  for  lx)th  upstairs 
and  basement  departments,  to  increases  in  upstairs 
departments  of  15  per  cent  for  shoes  selling  at  $6 
to  $7;  25  to  40  per  cent  increase  at  $7  and  more,  and 
scattering  reports  of  increases  ranging  from  25  to 
40  per  cent. 

The  Consumer  Survey  on  Shoes  conducted  by  the 
Current  Surveys  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce,  during  the  period  May  3 
to  8,  among  3,048  households  ranging  through  58 
counties  in  45  states,  shows  that  38.1%  paid  the  same 
price,  10.9%  paid  less,  and  48.3%  paid  more,  but 
half  of  them  paid  $1  or  less  increase. 

These  findings  agree  remarkably  closely  with  the 
replies  received  in  response  to  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  questionnaire.  .4s  a  rule,  where  there  has 
been  a  swing  to  a  higher  best  selling  price  line  since 
rationing  began,  the  change  has  been  .SI  in  nearly  all 
cases  in  the  medium  and  lower  price  ranges,  more  in 
the  higher  price  brackets  where  changes  occurred,  but 
less  in  the  lower. 

.\n  analysis  of  the  best  selling  prices  by  types  of 
shoes  follows: 

Men’s  Dress  Shoes 

In  men’s  dress  shoes,  42  per  cent  of  customers  paid 
the  same  price  for  shoes  since  rationing  as  previously. 
This  was  particularly  true  for  shoes  in  the  better 
qualities,  where  there  was  no  change  in  customers’ 
buying  habits  and  the  same  prices  were  paid  as  before 
for  shoes  at  $7.50  and  up.  However,  in  those  instances 
where  the  store’s  stocks  of  the  “medium”  better  priced 
shoes  became  exhausted  and  could  not  be  replenished 
promptly  by  the  store,  customers  had  to  buy  either 
the  better  or  poorer  quality  shoes.  In  some  of  the 
southern  boom  centers,  customers  stopped  buying 
shoes  at  $5.00  and  under,  and  paid  an  average  of 


from  $3.00  to  $3.50  a  jiair  more  than  a  year  ago. 
MEN’S  DRESS  SHOES-BES  E  SEI.I.ING  PRICE  LINES 


In 

Since 

Change 

Since 

1942 

Rationing 

Rationing 

Eypical 

$5.50 

$6.50 

-|-$L()0 

Highest 

10.85 

10.85 

none 

Lowest 

3.98 

4.98 

+  1.00 

-Vn  analysis  of 

the  four 

best  selling  price  lines 

men’s  dress  shoes  for  1942  and  since  rationing,  reflects 
more  clearly  the  change  in  constimer  buying  habits. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  confused  with  or  taken  for 
price  increases.  Prices  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  for  both  periods; 

(•)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

In  1942  S5.50  S3.98  $6.50  S7.50 

Since  Rationing  6.50  7.95  5.00  9.95 

Men’s  Work  Shoes 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  department  stores 
carry  men’s  work  shoes  separately  from  other  men’s 
shoes.  Of  these  reporting,  28  per  cent  did  not  notice 
any  change  in  their  best  selling  price  lines.  I'hree 
out  of  four  stores  reporting  had  experienced  an  up¬ 
ward  swing  in  their  l>est  selling  price  lines  of  $1.00 
a  pair.  The  others  showetl  a  range  from  no  change 
to  $2.00  a  pair  increase. 

MEN’S  WORK  SHOES-BEST  SELLING  PRICE  LINES 


In 

Since 

Change 

Since 

1942 

Rationing 

Rationing 

Typical 

$3.95 

$4.95 

+$1.00 

Highest 

5.95 

6.95 

+  1.00 

Lowest 

2.98 

3.98 

+  1.00 

.\lthough  there  has  been  a  trading  up  on  the  part 
of  men,  on  an  average  of  $1.00  a  pair,  when  buying 
work  shoes,  there  has  been  a  considerable  shifting 
around  of  prices  at  which  the  most  shoes  have  been 
sold.  Since  there  are  not  as  many  price  lines  carried 
in  work  shoes  as  in  men’s  dress  shoes,  only  the  three 
best  selling  price  lines  are  compared  for  both  periods. 
These  were: 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

/n  1942  .S2.98  $4.50  $4.98 

Since  Rationing  4.95  3.98  6.50 

Youths’  and  Boys'  Shoes 

In  this  category  of  shoes  there  were  no  changes  in 
the  best  selling  price  lines  in  42  per  cent  of  the  stores. 
The  most  frequent  and  largest  upward  swing  was  in 
the  lowest  one-third  of  the  prices.  In  the  middle 
group  of  prices  the  increase  was  less  frequent  and 
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about  half  as  large;  while  in  the  higher  third  group 
of  prices  there  was  no  material  change.  Examples  of 
the  changes  at  various  price  levels  are  as  follows: 

YOUIHS’  AND  BOYS’  SHOES- 
l  YPlCAL  BEST-SELLING  PRICE  LINES 


In 

Since 

Change 

Since 

1942 

Rationing 

Rationing 

$1.98 

$2.98 

-f$L00 

2.98 

3.95 

+  .97 

3.98 

4.50 

+  .52 

4.00 

4.(K) 

none 

4.50 

4.50 

none 

5.00 

5.00 

none 

Although  in  this  classification  the  niimiK'r  one  liest 
selling  price  line  of  1942  has  remained  the  liest  since 
rationing,  and  the  second  best  in  both  periods  are 
almost  at  the  same  price,  there  has  iK-en  a  shifting 
upwards  in  consumer  buying  habits  from  the  two 
lowest  price  lines  to  higher  ones  for  third  and  fourth 
places,  as  shown  trelow: 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

In  1942  S5.00  SS.98  S2.98  $1.98 

Since  Rationing  5.00  3.95  4.50  2.98 

Women’s  Shoes 

One-third  of  ail  stores  reported  .$6.95  as  their  best 
selling  price  line  in  1942,  which  was  also  the  typical 
liest  price  for  all  stores  selling  women’s  shoes. 

M  $6.95  and  over  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
stores  reported  no  change  in  their  best  selling  prices 
since  rationing  began,  but  where  there  was  a  change 
the  increase  was  usually  either  .$2.00  or  $3.00.  Prices 
l)elow  the  $6.95  line  were  grouped  around  $5.00, 
where  the  typical  increase  was  $1.50,  and  the  $3.98 
to  $2.98  group  showed  almost  a  uniform  rise  of  $1.00 
in  prices. 


WOMEN’S  SHOES-BESrSELLINC;  PRICTl  LINES 


In 

Since 

Change 

Since 

1942 

Rationing 

Rationing 

Typical 

$6.95 

$6.95 

none 

Highest 

10.95 

10.95 

none 

Ixiwest 

2.98 

3.95 

+S  .97 

.\lthough  the  $6.95  price  line  was  the  lx;st  seller 
l)oth  in  1942  and  since  rationing,  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  shifting  around  in  the  relative  importance 
of  the  other  best  price  lines  in  women’s  shoes,  as 
shown  below: 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

In  1942  .$6.95  $7.95  $5.00  S2.98  $8.95 

Since 

Rationing  6.95  8.95  10.95  4.(K)  6.50 

Misses’  and  Children’s  Shoes 
Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  Ijesl  selling  misses’ 
and  children’s  price  lines  of  1942  have  remained  the 
best  ones  since  rationing.  .At  the  typical  figure  of 
$3.50,  60  |jer  cent  of  the  stores  reported  the  same 
price  for  both  periods.  .Above  the  $3.50  price  line 
only  20  per  cent  reported  an  upward  grading  of  sales, 
while  below  the  typical  price,  better  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  stores  said  it  had  moved  upward.  Where  there 
was  an  upward  swing,  it  was  nearly  always  an  even 


dollar. 

MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  SHOES- 


BESTSELLING 

PRICE  LINES 

Change 

In 

Since 

Since 

1942 

Rationing 

Rationing 

T  ypicul 

$3.50 

$3.50 , 

none 

Highest 

6.00 

6.00 

none 

Lowest 

1.98 

2.98 

+$1.00 

.An  analysis  of  the  six  lK*st  selling  price  lines  in  this 
classification  in  order  of  their  importance  in  1942 
and  since  rationing  reveals  a  much  more  pronounced 
change  in  their  relationship  to  each  other  than  in  the 
prices  themselves.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
labulation,  arranged  in  each  case  in  the  order  of 
importance: 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6) 

In  1942  $3.95  $1.98  $3.45  $4.50  $2.95  $4.25 

Since 

Rationing  4.50  2.98  3.95  5.(H)  3.45  4.25 

Infants’  Shoes 

Over  60  per  cent  of  the  stores  reported  there  were 
no  changes  in  the  best  selling  infants’  shoes  price 
lines  as  lietween  1942  and  the  jreriod  since  rationing 
started.  Such  changes  as  did  take  place  in  buying 
habits  were  confined  to  the  middle  and  lower  price 
brackets,  and  were  larger  in  comparison  to  the  price 
than  for  other  categories  of  shoes. 

No  changes  in  the  best  selling  price  lines  ttxik 
place  from  $2.95  and  up.  Below  that  price  the  up¬ 
ward  swing  affected  more  than  half  of  the  price  lines, 
and  ranged  from  20^^  to  98^^.  I'he  lowest  l>est  selling 
price  line,  reported  as  $1.00,  did  not  change,  nor  did 
the  highest  one  of  $5.00.  I’lie  typical  price  line  of 
$2.25  also  remained  unchanged.  The  movement  of 
liest  selling  lines,  however,  is  reflected  in  their  relative 
importance  l>etween  the  two  jjeriods,  as  indicated 
liclow: 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (.5) 

In  1942  .$2.25  $1.49  $3.00  $3.50  $L(K) 

Since 

Rationing  2.25  3.00  3.50  1.98  2.50 

Changes  in  Style  Demand 

.An  appreciable  change  in  the  demand  by  types  of 
rationed  shoes  was  felt  by  slightly  over  half  of  the 
stores,  and  several  pointed  out  that  customers  are 
wanting  more  of  the  plainer  or  conservative  types, 
such  as  oxfords,  and  other  lower  heel  types,  and  that 
closed  toes  are  growing  in  demand  since  rationing 
liegan. 

.All  of  the  stores  reported  an  increase  in  their  sales 
of  women’s  walking  shoes,  and  three  out  of  four  stores 
said  there  has  lieen  a  sharp  increase  in  demand  for 
them.  Some  of  these  increases  were  reported  to  be 
due  to  many  women  in  war  work  industries  wanting 
shoes  with  sturdy  welts  and  with  low  heels. 

Coupon  Flow-back 

One  of  the  major  problems  stores  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  in  shoe  rationing  has  l)een  associated 
with  the  flow-back  of  coupons  to  manufacturers  when 
Inlying  shoes. 

(Continued  on  page  .50) 
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OWI  Tells  the  Customer  About  Hosiery — 
Past,  Present  and  Future 


WHILE  the  industry  is  still 
concerned  over  the  ellects 
ot  MPR  339,  we  get  a  gen¬ 
eral  press  release  from  the  Ofhce 
of  War  Information  which  gi\es  a 
resume  of  the  hosiery  business  from 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  silk 
stockings  were  “Sunday  stockings" 
and  its  statement  of  hosiery  pro¬ 
duction  possibilities  at  the  present 
time.  While  most  of  the  hosiery 
trade  are  familiar  with  the  facts 
contained  in  the  release,  the  release 
is  intended  for  consumer  consump¬ 
tion,  going  into  reasons  for  and 
probable  effects  of  MI’R  339  as 
OPA  sees  them.  Some  of  the  intet- 
esting  points  of  the  release  follow: 

“The  .American  woman,  long 
noted  for  the  quantity  attd  quality 
of  her  hosiery,  may  not  find  so 
many  stockings  on  the  market  this 
year  as  formerly,  but  she  will  liiuf 
enough  to  meet  her  clothing  needs, 
riiere  are  no  plans  for  the  ratioti- 
ing  of  these  stockings,  but  there 
will  be  Goyernment  regulatiotis 
governing  both  their  price  ami 
their  (juality. 

OPA  and  WPB  Orders 

“Price  .Administrator  Prentiss  M. 
Brown  wrote  the  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hosiery  Mamdacturers  that 
the  regulation  (MPR  339)  ‘will  be 
scrutinized  over  a  period  of  three 
or  four  months  to  determine  how 
the  trade  fares  during  this  initial 
period  under  the  regulation.’  He 
promised  that  if  inequities  are 
demonstrated,  ‘changes  will  l)e 
made.’ 

“'I'he  Office  of  Price  .Administra¬ 
tor  estimates  that  S.'i  per  cent  of 
the  stockings  worn  by  women  this 
year  will  be  of  rayon. 

“The  majority  of  these  rayon 
stockings  will  be  full-fashioned,  for 
statistics  reveal  that  the  full-fash¬ 
ioned  hose— the  type  in  which  the 
fit  is  knit  right  into  the  stocking— 
is  a  three  to  one  favorite  over  the 
circular  knit,  or  seamless,  variety. 

“The  1943  stocking,  as  specified 
in  the  regulations,  must  be  rein¬ 
forced  in  the  foot  and  welt  (top) 


By  Pearl  Berry 

to  give  extra  wear.  It  must  have  a 
stipulated  number  of  rows  of 
stitches  in  the  leg  to  prevent  skimpy 
construction.  On  the  counter  it 
mtist  carry  its  identification  to  tell 
the  prospective  buyer  what  she  will 
l)e  getting.” 

«  *  * 

“In  1870  wool  or  part-wool 
hosiery  accounted  for  70  percent  of 
the  total  hosiery  production,  with 
cotton  hosiery  making  up  the  other 
30  percent. 

“Ctttton  hosiery  output  ntse,  at 
the  expense  of  wool,  to  91  percent 
of  the  total  production  in  1909; 
dropped  back  to  30  percent  in  1929, 
due  to  the  rise  of  the  newly  devel¬ 
oped  rayon  whidi  was  then  itsed 
largely  for  men’s  and  children’s 
socks;  and  registered  a  come-back 
to  37  percent  in  1939,  due,  pri¬ 
marily,  to  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  sports  stockings  and  the 
anklet. 

“Of  the  1941  total  production  of 
women’s  full-fashioned  hosiery  of 
43  million  dozen  pairs  (about  one 
dozen  pairs  for  every  woman  in  the 
Lnitecl  .State.s) ,  22  million  dozen 
were  all  silk;  7  million  dozen  were 
all  tiylon;  of  the  remainder,  all  but 
one  and  one-half  million  dozen 
were  either  silk  or  nvlon  from  the 
knee  down. 

“War  changed  the  production 
picture. 

“.August  1,  1941,  all  silk  in  full 
bales  was  frozen  and  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  new  raw  silk  stopped.  In 
January,  1942,  nylon  was  drafted 
and  its  last  shipments  to  hosiery 
manufacturers  were  made  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  that  year. 

Cotton  Stockings 

“Cotton  stockings  are  not  new, 
l)ut  new  cotton  stockings  made 
news  when  the  war  took  silk  and 
nylon  off  the  market. 

“The  Department  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture’s  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
received  an  appropriation  for  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  cotton  hosiery. 
Miss  Ruth  O’Brien,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau’s  Textile  and  Clothing  Di¬ 


vision,  set  up  shop  with  a  second¬ 
hand  machine,  a  ‘knitter-fixer’  to 
operate  it,  and  a  hosiery  designer. 

“When  war  came  virtually  every 
hosiery  factory  in  the  country  asked 
the  two-man  knitting  mill  for  some 
of  its  more  than  250  designs  devel¬ 
oped  for  cotton  stockings.  Fhese 
new  demands  continue,  although 
cotton,  ttM),  has  gone  to  war. 

“.All  of  this  means  that  to  a  great 
extent  the  supply  of  stockings  that 
will  be  available  to  women  in  the 
immediate  ftiture  depends  on  the 
supply  of  suitable  rayon  that  will 
be  available  to  the  hosiery  indus¬ 
try.’’ 

*  «  * 

Trade  News 

THE  WPB  may  upon  written 
retpiest  temporarily  allow  manu¬ 
facturers  of  acetate  rayon  hosiery 
to  knit  stockings  1)4  inches  longer 
than  the  leg  length  of  29  inches 
with  a  1)4  inch  tolerance  more  or 
less  as  previously  determined.  .Also 
the  WPB  may  permit  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  use  and  not  to  exceed, 
75  fewer  courses  in  making  acetate 
stockings,  than  specified  in  Order 
L-274.  It  is  understood  such  formal 
requests  will  be  granted  promptly. 
*  *  * 

FHE  I  HREE  colors  The  Tex¬ 
tile  (ailor  C^ard  .Association  is  fea¬ 
turing  in  its  Fall  Hosiery  Collec- 
lion  play  up  to  the  spirited  Latin- 
.American  and  South  .American 
theme.  They  are  Rica  Sun,  Rio 
Tan  and  Mexibeige.  Rica  Sun  and 
Rio  Tan  rellect  a  lively  sparkling 
note,  while  the  other  shade,  Mexi¬ 
beige,  is  more  neutral  in  character. 
*  *  * 

THE  FURl  HER  CUT  on  the 
amount  of  rayon  allocated  to  the 
hosiery  manufacturers  is  said  not 
to  affect  production  seriously.  I  he 
cut  for  July  of  70%  from  a  previ¬ 
ous  85%  is  considered  more  or  less 
a  leveling  off  process  because  few 
manufacturers  got  much  more  than 
70%  anyway.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
whatever  the  allocation  may  be,  it 
is  the  amount  received  that  counts. 
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.  .  .  conjures-up  memories 
of  happy  yesterdays,  and 
hopes  of  even  happier  to- 
morrows-after  the  evil 
forces  of  greed,  selfishness 
and  aggression  have  been 
beaten-down . . .  and  Peace 
on  Earth  once  again  reigns 
supreme. 

Let  us  all  stand  united 
and  determined  in  this  one 
great  cause. 


Durabeau  finishes  assure  improved  appearance,  longer  service  life,  soft¬ 
ness  and  lasting  eye  appeal  and  beauty.  The  "film  of  protection”  for  all 
knitted  and  woven  fabrics. 


Rafl.U.S.  A.  &  Canada 


FINISHES 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.  Mfrc.  of  Textile  Soaps.  Softeners.  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Pbila.  >  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can, 
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What  the  Top  Merchandise  Executive  Expects  from  the  Controller 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

result  ill  the  same  conditions?  VV^ill 
the  post-war  set-up  ot  the  control¬ 
ler’s  office  get  to  the  top  merchan¬ 
dise  executive  the  inlormation  he 
needs  to  operate  as  quickly  as  the 
demands  ot  a  global,  air-minded 
economy  dictates?  Will  the  varied 
new  intormation  necessary  to  op¬ 
erate  in  the  changed  world  lie  im¬ 
mediately  available? 

Foreign  Trad*  an  Exampk 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
retail  stores  may  materially  expand 
their  markets.  Many  ot  us  bought 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  to  a  slight  de¬ 
gree  in  South  America  betore  the 
war.  It  is  not  impossible  with  tar 
speedier  deliveries  and  reciprocal 
tariffs  that  our  purchases,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  our  sales  to  these  areas,  may 
be  considerably  greater  than  they 
were  in  the  past.  The  merchandise 
executive  who  knows  trom  day  to 
day  his  buying  power  in  terms  of 
foreign  goods  per  the  .American 
dollar,  will  be  in  a  substantially 
better  competitive  position  than 
the  one  who  still  has  to  rely  upon 
the  old  methods.  The  controller’s 
office  will  be  in  a  position  to  ren¬ 
der  invaluable  service  by  keeping 
the  merchandise  office  informed  on 
when,  from  a  monetary  point  of 
view,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
buy  in  one  market  in  contrast  to 
another. 

This  is  merely  a  supposition. 
But  imagination  has  always  lieen 
necessary  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  retail  busines,  and  I  presume 
of  all  business.  It  is  just  this  type 
of  imagination  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  executive  desires  from  the  con¬ 
troller’s  office,  as  well  as  from  his 
own  and  the  advertising  offices. 
While  the  top  merchandise  execu¬ 
tive  realizes  -  that  the  controller’s 
office  is  his  check-rein  and  furnishes 
him  with  his  guideposts  for  success¬ 
ful  operations,  he  desires  that  the 
controller’s  office  move  along  with 
him  in  new  endeavors  of  merchan¬ 
dising  once  the  course  has  been  set, 
and  have  the  complementary  imag¬ 
ination  to  derive  the  new  sets  of 
figures,  records  and  measuring  rods 
necessary  for  the  changes  which  are 
constantly  occurring  in  this  busi¬ 
ness. 


OPINIONS 

On*  of  Anwrica's  foromost  rofoikn: 

’’GOVERNMENTAL  regulations  are  making  it  necessary 
for  the  controller’s  division  to  revise  many  of  its  methods 
of  doing  business.  While  the  top  executives  in  this  division 
are  usually  well  informed  of  conditions  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  store  and  are  able  to  gear  their  thinking  to  meet  new 
conditions,  under-executives  occasionally  do  not  realize  the 
rapid  changes,  and  dislike  intensely  to  change  methods 
they  have  been  using  for  a  period  of  years.  .As  a  result,  co¬ 
operation  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain. 

’‘Along  with  other  divisions  of  the  business,  the  controller 
today  is  having  plenty  of  personnel  problems,  but  the 
services  performed  by  his  division  lose  a  great  deal  of  their 
value  if  they  are  not  done  speedily.  Minor  executives  in 
the  controller’s  division  are  apt  to  be  too  rigid  and  think 
they  are  working  in  a  bank  rather  than  in  a  highly  flexible 
business. 

“It  is  expected  that  our  credit  policy  will  be  as  liberal 
as  our  competition,  and  that  decisions  on  granting  credit 
will  be  made  swiftly  and  courteously.” 

Tlw  g*n*ral  morchandis*  managar  of  a  lorg*  midw*st*rn 
doportmwit  sfor*: 

‘’THE  M.ANAGEMENT,  not  particularly  the  merchan¬ 
dise  management,  but  the  management  itself,  wants  leader¬ 
ship  in  suggesting  and  carrying  out  a  financial  policy  and 
also  a  tax  policy. 

“We  look  to  the  controller’s  office  for  leadership  in  taking 
care  of  many  of  the  governmental  regulations— as  for 
instance,  rationing.  Probably  the  store’s  OPA  Office  should  j 
head  up  to  the  controller.  Here,  however,  we  actually 
used  our  Research  Office.  In  the  matter  of  inventory  con¬ 
trol,  the  controller’s  office  should  be  an  effective  instrument 
in  making  suggestions  and  in  figuring  carefully  the  best 
manner  for  us  to  operate  under  the  regulations. 

“The  one  thing  we  would  emphasize  here  as  being  very 
necessary  at  all'  times,  but  particularly  in  these  times,  is 
the  matter  of  simplification.  We  think  the  average  con¬ 
troller’s  office  is  not  in  the  least  adept  in  this  faculty  of  I 

continued  self-examination  to  see  that  the  machinery  of  i 
the  office  is  streamlined  as  much  as  possible.  ; 

“The  controller’s  office  should  be  its  own  severest  critic  j 
and  should  go  over  all  types  of  systems  and  forms  to  be  1 
sure  that  not  one  more  man  hour  is  being  used  than  is  I 
necessary  to  get  the  information.  Furthermore,  it  should 
revietv  its  system  to  see  that  it  is  accomplishing  what  it  ! 
sets  out  to  accomplish  in  each  field,  giving  just  the  right 
information  and  giving  it  in  as  concise  and  valuable  a 
form  as  possible.  There  is  a  great  tendency  among  men 
handling  finances  to  be  ultra-safe.  Frequently,  the  amount 
j  that  can  possibly  be  gained  by  this  safety  is  far  out-weighed  j 
I  by  the  cost  and  the  time  element  involved.” 
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Men  of  Mettle 


Our  men  of  mettle  in  the  armed  forces  will 
smash  their  way  to  complete  Victory. 

Their  mettle  is  backed  by  faith  in  themselves, 
in  their  leaders  and  in  the  people  on  the  home  front 

It  is  the  job  of  the  people  at  home  to  match 
the  METHTLE  of  our  men  on  the  firing  line  with 
every  bit  of  METAL  we  can  put  into  their  hands 
in  the  form  of  planes,  tanks,  ships,  guns,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  all  the  other  needed  materials  of  war. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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Retail  Credit  in  the  Post-War  World 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


more  pronounced  tlian  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  adjustment. 

How  long  this  post-war  period  of 
adjustment  will  last  is  anyone’s 
guess.  Our  assumption  is  three 
years.  If  so,  its  dates  will  be  from 
1946  to  1949,  at  the  earliest;  or 
from  1947  to  19.50  if  the  war  in  the 
Far  East  takes  two  years.  If  the  im¬ 
mediate  post-war  readjustment 
takes  two  years  following  a  two- 
year  battle  with  japan,  the  post¬ 
war  period  will  run  from  1948  to 
1951.  This  period  between  1946 
and  1951  is  the  earliest  time  in 
which  we  can  expect  relaxation  of 
credit  controls  or  important  expan¬ 
sion  of  credit  business. 

General  Economic  Situation 

Whether  we  can  expect  these 
developments  then  will  depend 
upon  the  conditions  likely  to  pre¬ 
vail  between  1946  and  1951. 

What  w'ill  these  conditions  be? 
-\mong  them  will  be  the  foflow- 
ing: 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  peri¬ 
od.  inventories  of  consumers’  goods 
will  be  well  below  normal.  This 
W'ill  be  true  for  individual  consum¬ 
ers,  for  dealers,  and  for  producers. 
Also,  it  will  be  true  for  Itoth  hard 
g(K)ds  and  soft  goods.  As  the  period 
advances,  the  deficiency  in  inven¬ 
tories  will  decrease  sharply,  but  it 
may  not  vanish. 

2.  Durable  consumer  gcKids 
(hard  lines)  will  become  available 
in  cjuantity,  but  demand  for  them 
will  greatly  exceed  the  supply. 
This  will  be  true  throughout  the 
period.  I  herefore,  otir  standard  of 
living  as  measured  in  machines  and 
gadgets  will  be  lower  than  before 
tlie  war.  On  the  other  hand,  do¬ 
mestic  help  again  will  be  available 
and  will  absorb  some  consumer 
purchasing  power. 

3.  The  supply  of  soft  goods  will 
increase,  but  even  here  supply  may 
not  catch  up  with  demancl  because 
of  the  important  inventorv  dehci- 
encies  to  be  filled. 

4.  Consumer  demand  will  reflect 
not  only  the  reduced  inventories 
in  the  hands  of  consumers,  but  also 
deferred  maintenance,  deferred  re¬ 
habilitation,  deferred  improve¬ 
ments  and  additions,  a  desire  to 


catch  up  with  the  much-advertised 
technical  improvements,  and  wai¬ 
st  imidated  impatience,  new  out¬ 
look,  and  willingness,  or  eagerness, 
to  change. 

5.  Demand  from  business  firms 
in  industry,  commerce,  finance,  and 
transport  will  be  active  for  reasons 
much  the  same  as  those  influenc¬ 
ing  individual  consumers. 

6.  Purchases  of  civilian  gtxids  for 
relief  in  the  Far  East  will  taper  oft 
early  in  this  period  and  those  for 
relief  in  Europe  should  have  ended 
before  the  period  liegins. 

7.  Purchases  for  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  abroad  (Europe, 
Far  East,  and  Latin  America) ,  and 
for  the  aid  of  “backward”  count¬ 
ries.  will  continue  active,  much  on 
credit  but  increasingly  in  exchange 
for  goods  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

8.  Our  military  estalilishment 
(army,  navy,  and  air  force)  will  be 
maintained  on  a  level  far  above 
I  fiat  of  the  vears  prior  to  1940,  with 
(()nse(|uent  drain  on  our  man-pow¬ 
er  anti  supply  goods. 

9.  Domestic  Inisiness  activity  will 
l)e  on  a  liigh  level,  not  .so  high  as 
tim  ing  the  war  Imt  abtne  the  peace¬ 
time  average. 

10.  .\ctivity  in  Ittreign  tratle 
also  will  be  high. 

11.  PrtHluctivity  per  capita  ol 
.Vmerican  wttrkers  may  be  raised 
sufficiently  tt)  offset  the  increased 
numiter  t)f  men  in  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices.  so  that  domestic  production 
per  capita  of  population  will  Ite 
maintained,  ttr  even,  will  rise.  If 
so,  if  visible  exptn  ts  are  paid  ft)r  fjy 
impt)rts,  and  if  the  invisible  exptn  ts 
implietl  Ijy  wttrld  policing  are  oil- 
set  bv  profits  frtnn  foreign  tratle 
paid  in  gttotls  or  services,  the  do¬ 
mestic  standard  of  living  will  rise. 

12.  .\lst),  if  prt)duction  per  capi¬ 
ta  increases,  we  may  expect  either 
an  increase  in  the  general  level  t)l 
dollar  wages  or  a  decrease  in  the 
general  price  letel  t)f  ctmsumer 
gt)t)ds.  t)ecause  ct)nsumptit)n  per 
capita,  and  hence  real  wages,  will 
have  tt)  rise. 

13.  During  this  perit)d,  as  supply 
catches  up  with  demand,  govern¬ 
mental  controls  will  taper  off. 


.Since  the  public  will  be  pretty  well 
tired  t)f  them  and  clamor  for 
change  will  be  great,  the  tt)ntrols 
will  end  before,  rather  than  after, 
the  need  for  them  has  ceasetl.  Ra¬ 
tioning  prttbably  will  end  at  alK)ut 
tlie  beginning  of  this  perit)d,  with 
price  ct)ntrt)l  extending  stmiewhat 
Itmger.  Ciredit  controls,  httwever, 
will  arouse  less  ])t>pular  antagt>nistn 
anti  may  be  expected  tt)  continue 
lt)nger  than  ratittning  t)r  price  con¬ 
trol. 

In  making  the  forecast  that  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  will  be  drttpped 
as  the  need  for  them  disapj)ears, 

1  assume  that  we  shall  return  to  an 
ect)nt)niy  dttminated  by  free  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise.  I  assume  that  we 
are  fighting  for  the  freedt)m  to 
wt)rk  as,  when,  where  and  if  we 
please;  for  the  fredttm  to  make  as 
much  mt)ney  as  we  can  make  hon¬ 
estly;  and  for  the  freedom  to  live 
according  to  laws  of  economics 
rather  than  according  to  the  orders 
of  Washington  economists.  1  as¬ 
sume  that  we  are  lighting  lor  a  free 
economy. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  1  assume 
tliat  we  will  get  more  governmental 
regulation  after  the  war,  probably 
more  than  is  good  for  us,  f)ut  that, 
nevertheless,  we  will  return  to  our 
constitutional,  democratic,  repre¬ 
sentative  philosophy  under  which 
tlie  people  run  the  government  and 
eventually  throw  out  any  group 
wliich  tries  to  permit  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  run  the  people. 

Credit  in  Post-War  Period 

File  free  economy  to  which  vve 
shall  return  after  the  war  will  be 
marked  by  more  governmental  con¬ 
trol  over  consumer  credit.  This 
control  will  be  exercised  by  l)Oth 
Federal  aiul  .State  agencies.  Speak¬ 
ing  l)roadly,  it  will  hate  three  aims: 

(a)  I'o  stabilize  business  l)y  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amplitude  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle; 

(b)  I'o  minimize  abuses  in  l)usi- 
ness  and  raise  the  plane  of 
competition;  and 

(c)  I'o  protect  the  consumer 
against  high  rates,  unfair  con¬ 
tract  provisions,  and  other  ob¬ 
noxious  practices. 

Efforts  toward  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  objectives  will  be  made  chiefly 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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TMs  it  on*  of  thro*  soctlont  of  onothor 
ftMnout  rotoilor's  Kordox  Customor  History 
Rocord.  All  or*  convoniontly  iocotod  immo- 
diotoiy  od|iK*nt  to  th*  authorizing  toio- 
phonos. 

Visibi*  margin  signais  show  th*  ag*  of  th* 


oldost  bolanc*  and  approxbnat*  amount  of 
crodit  grantod  sine*  th*  iast  bill  wcm  moMod. 

Fun  information  is  now  contrediy  iocotod  in 
this  single  rocord  so  that  th*  highest  stand* 
ard  of  customor  sorvk*  can  b*  provided  at 
th*  lowest  possUd*  operating  cost. 


RETAIL  STORE  DEPARTMENT 

REMINGTON  RAND  INC. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  for  1942 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


price  lines  higher  than  thnse  car¬ 
ried  in  the  preceding  season. 

However,  gross  margin  tor  the 
departments  in  this  group  was 
generally  higher  than  the  year  l>e- 
lore  due  to  a  very  notable  decline 
in  markdowns,  w’hereas  in  1941 
the  lashion  departments  had  little 
change  in  the  markdown  ratio  as 
compared  with  1940.  In  1942  the 
savings  on  markdowns  lor  this 
group  were  higher  than  the  de¬ 
cline  in  markdown  jjercentage  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  store  as  a  whole. 

A  number  ot  departments  in  this 
group  had  rather  notable  sales  in¬ 
creases.  Women’s  Coats  &  Stiits 
gained  25%  on  top  of  a  gain  oi 
23%  experienced  in  1941.  The 
Junior  Miss  Coats,  Suits  &  Dresses 
department  gained  21%  alter  a 
similar  gain  in  the  year  belore.  I'he 
Blouses  &  Sportswear  Department 
expterienced  a  sales  advance  ol  22‘’o, 
after  a  23%  increase  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  The  Women’s  &  Misses  Dress 
Departments  (Inexpensive  &  Bet¬ 
ter)  ,  Furs  and  Aprons  &  House- 
dresses  experienced  gains  in  sales 
less  than  the  store  total. 

Stock  turns  for  the  departments 
as  a  group  were  all  down— indicat¬ 
ing  that  in  times  of  impending 
scarcity,  merchants,  rather  than  be 
without  stock,  will  take  the  risk 
on  stock  having  a  somewhat  greater 
average  age. 

Sales  returns  for  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  this  group  fttllowed  the 
general  trend  to  lower  figures. 
Women’s  Dresses  made  a  notable 
showing  in  this  respect  with  a  drop 
from  16.8%  to  13.3%  of  gross  sales. 
The  Blouses  &  Skirts  Department 
and  the  Sportswear  &  Knit  Apparel 
Department,  each  of  which  experi¬ 
enced  18%  sales  returns  the  year 
before,  declined  to  12.5%  and 
14.0%  respectively. 

Dollars  sales  per  sq.  ft.  registered 
a  very  creditable  advance  from  $59 
to  $77  in  Women’s  Coats  &  Suits 
and  likewise  from  $59  to  $79  in 
Blouses  &  Skirts. 

The  Fur  Department  experienc¬ 
ed  a  substantial  decline  in  markon 
from  1941,  but  the  gross  margin 
figure  was  only  0.1%  lower  due 
to  a  decline  in  markdowns.  Dollar 


sales  per  sq.  It.  in  Ftirs  moved  up¬ 
ward  from  $74  to  $94. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Division 

This  group  of  departments  ex¬ 
perienced  no  significant  changes  in 
the  markon,  markdown  or  gross 
margin  figure;  however,  stock 
shortages,  following  the  pattern  of 
the  store  as  a  whole,  rose.  Stock 
turns  declined. 

In  the  Men’s  Clothing  Depart¬ 
ment  sales  fell  3%.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  Ity  two  rather  sig¬ 
nificant  reasons:  First,  most  of  the 
stores  reporting  to  this  study  are 
on  a  fiscal  year  beginning  February 
1st  and  ending  January  31st,  and 
the  figures  for  .Men’s  Clothing  re¬ 
flect  only  slightly  if  at  all  the  buy¬ 
ing  craze  experienced  in  Men’s 
Clothing  in  January,  •  1942,  after 
the  commencement  of  war  in  the 
Pacific  made  it  appear  that  there 
would  be  a  scarcity  of  w<m)1.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  figures  in  this  re¬ 
port  do  reflect  the  relatively  slow 
[aniiary  of  1943.  I'he  other  reason 
for  the  decline  in  Men’s  Clothing 
was  the  increasing  proportion  of 
the  male  citizenry  of  the  country 
entering  the  armed  forces. 

Boys’  wear,  on  the  other  hand, 
experienced  an  increase  in  sales  of 
22%,  which  raised  the  dollar  sale 
per  sq.  ft.  figure  of  the  year  before 
from  .$28  to  $35.  In  contrast  to  tliis, 
the  sales  per  sq.  ft.  in  the  Men’s 
Clothing  Department  fell  from  $48 
to  $46. 

Homefurnishings  Divison 

In  this  group  there  were  no  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  the  markon, 
markdown  or  gross  margin  figures. 
Turnover,  however,  declined  shar})- 
ly— much  of  the  merchandise  car¬ 
ried  in  this  division  being  made 
from  commodities  necessary  to  the 
war  effort.  Several  W.P.B.  Orders 
were  put  into  effect  during  1942, 
either  curtailing  production  or 
stopping  it  altogether  as  of  certain 
dates.  For  this  reason  stores  felt 
the  need  to  increase  their  inven¬ 
tories  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  take  care  of  future  demand. 

The  Furniture  Department  itself 
declined  from  3.0  to  2.1  turns  per 


year.  .Mattresses,  Springs  &  Studio 
lieds  showed  a  very  sharp  reduc¬ 
tion  in  numl>er  of  stock  turns  from 
8.5  to  4.8. 

Sales  \<)lume  for  Mattresses, 
Springs  K:  Studio  Beds  showed  a 
gain  ol  only  2"^  for  1942  while 
Other  Furniture  8:  Beds  exjieri- 
enced  sales  decline  of  7%.  I’hese 
departments  experienced  sales  gains 
of  26*’,',  and  25‘'j,  respectively  in 
1941.  L’ndoubiedly  the  failure  of 
these  de|)artments  to  register  high¬ 
er  sales  rellects  the  reltictance  of  a 
large  number  of  war  brides  to  set 
up  hoti.sekeeping  establishments. 

File  operation  of' the  order  freez¬ 
ing  the  sale  ol  refrigerators  brought 
about  a  sales  decline  of  54%  in 
the  .Mechanical  Refrigeration  De- 
partmetit  from  the  figure  of  the 
year  before  whith,  however,  was 
37%,  over  the  year  1940.  Other 
.Major  Household  .Appliances  de¬ 
clined  27*’„  iti  1942  after  a  42% 
increase  iti  1941. 

Total  Main  Store 

File  total  main  store  showed  no 
change  in  cuimilative  initial  mark¬ 
on  but  a  reduction  in  markdowns 
from  5.4‘’j,  to  4.7%.  While  stcxk 
shortages  were  higher  and  cash  dis¬ 
counts  were  lower,  gross  margin 
increasc'd  0.5%  to  39.2%.  The 
stock  turns  were  reduced  from  4.0 
to  3.4  times  per  aiTium.  Sales  were 
up  13%,  the  same  as  the  total  store, 
and  returns  declined  from  9.7  to 
8.2. 

Ba.senient  Division 

A  full  l*%  increase  in  initial 
markon  characterized  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  typical  basement  Ho¬ 
siery  Department  in  1942.  Initial 
markup  on  Croats  &  Dresses,  on  the 
other  hand,  declined. 

.Markdowns  followed  the  pattern 
of  the  store  as  a  whole  and  de¬ 
clined.  File  highest  markdown 
figure  for  the  whole  Basement  sec¬ 
tion  was  only  7.2%  and  that  was 
in  the  Millinery  Department. 

Gross  margin  was  up  generally 
for  the  Basement  departments;  it 
continued  low,  however,  for  Dress¬ 
es— 33.1%  which  is  0.3%  higher 
than  in  1941. 

Stock  turns  of  the  Basement  de¬ 
partments  also  declined.  The  Ho¬ 
siery  Department,  for  instance, 
dropped  to  4.1  from  5.5.  Even  the 
Millinery  turnover  rate  declined 
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The  1942  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results 


rOR  BUYERS— MERCHANDISERS— CONTROLLERS— STORE  PRIN- 
*  CIPALS.  Makes  your  planning  easier,  more  telling. 

Check  your  last  year's  operations  with  typical  and  goal  figures  of 
stores  in  your  volume  class.  Hitch  your  wagon  to  the  star  performance 
indicated  by  the  goal  figures. 

Prepared  to  help  forward*looking  merchants  meet  the  problems  of 
war  on  the  distribution  front. 

The  Report  provides  information  on  typical  performances  and  the 
results  that  wo  "goal"  honors,  department  by  department,  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  In  specialty  apparel  stores.  You'll  want  your  own  copy 
in  your  right-hand-top  desk  drawer.  (You  may  also  want  a  copy  at 
home  to  sneak  a  look  at  every  now  and  then  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  quiet.)  Fill  out  the  attached  order  blank — be  sure  of  your  copy. 

Price  to  Members  of  N.R.D.G.A.  and  Affiliated  Groups — $2.00  per  copy 
Quantity  Discount — 6  or  more  copies  25% 

Price  to  Non-Members — $5.00  per  copy 

Special  Price  to  Contributors — $1.00  per  copy  (No  quantity  discount) 


Sonw  phases  of  oporotion 
covored  in  riia  roport: 

MERCHANDISING  STATISTICS: 

Cumulaiive  Markon 
Markdown* 

Slock  Shortaga 
Workroom  Nat  Cost 
Cash  Discounts 
Gross  Margin 
Number  of  Stock  Turns 
Salas  %  to  Total  Store 
Salas  %  to  Last  Year 
Returns  %  to  Gross  Salas 
Dollar  Sales  Per  Square  Foot 
Average  Gross  Sale- 
Spring  &  Fall 

OPERATING  EXPENSES: 

Administrative  %  to  Sales 
Fixed  Plant  &  Equipment  Costs 
Total  Occupancy 
Newspaper  Cost 
Total  Publicity 
Buying  %  to  Sales 
Salespeople's  Salaries 
General  Selling  Expense 
Delivery  Expanse 
Total  Selling  Expense 
Total  Operating  Expanse 


Controllers'  Congress 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  .  . . 

Make  checks  payable  to 
N.R.D.G.A.  (To  facilitate 
delivery  please  remit  with 
order).  Add  New  York 
City  Sales  Tax  if  book  is 
to  be  delivered  within 
that  city. 


..  copy/ies  of  the  "1942  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results"  to: 


Individual 


Company  . 

Address  . 

Roody  Eariy  in  July 


June.  1943 
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hom  17.3  to  IG.l,  aiui  Dicsses  lost 
a.lK)ut  one  whole  turn,  the  li}i;;ure 
11.7  contrasting  with  12.H  in  1941. 

For  the  liasenient  as  a  whole, 
the  number  ol  stock  turns  declined 
Iroin  5.0  lot  1911  to  1.1  lor  1942. 

rite  Basement  department  en¬ 
joying  the  largest  sales  iiurease  was 
(iirls’  R:  Inlants’  Wear,  25‘'o.  This 
was  lollowed  by  Sptntswear,  24*^',. 
•Millinerv.  Home  F'urnishings, 


Hosiery,  Smallwares,  Dresses,  .Men’s 
&  Boys’  Wear  and  .Shoes  lailetl  to 
realize  the  increase  ol  the  average 
ol  the  Basement,  15%  or  even  that 
ol  the  store  as  a  whole,  13%. 

Sales  per  stp  It.  lor  the  Basement 
section  as  a  whole  rose  to  .S50  per 
annum  Iroin  S44— the  highest 
ligtires  being  registered  in  Base¬ 
ment  C'.oats,  Hosiery  and  I'nder- 
wear  and  Dresses. 


Give  Us  Enforcement  or  Relief  Now,  Say  Fur 
Industry  Groups 

[Conlitiin’d  from  finnc  39) 


Retail  Dr\  (iooils  .\sst)ciation 
wired  as  lollttws: 

“We  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  intolerable  conditions  which 
rule  in  the  lur  trade.  .\s  you  know 
retailers  are  Irozen  uniler  ati  in- 
lle.\ible  price  ceiling  while  there 
is  no  control  on  lur  pelts.  It  is  my 
understanditig  Persian  Lamb  skins 
at  the  recent  auctions  brought  ten 
dollars  per  pelt  which  about  a 
month  ago  sold  lor  live  dollars  and 
a  year  ago  lor  three  dollars.  I  am 
told  Hudson  .Seal  ol  a  tpiality 
which  a  year  ago  wholesaled  in  a 
completed  coat  lor  .SI 80  now  costs 
the  manulacturer  around  .S230  lor 
skins  alone.  I  he  same  sort  ol  thing 
is  happening  in  all  other  wanted 
lurs.  With  the  retail  price  lixed 
and  with  a  prohibition  against  car¬ 
rying  any  higher  price  line  than 
in  the  base  period  these  conditions 
are  destroying  the  retail  lur  busi¬ 
ness  and  opening  a  field  of  illicit 
trading  lor  dishonest  elements  in 
business.  Will  you  please  wire  me 
whether  it  is  the  intention  ol  OP.\ 
at  an  early  date  to  deal  with  this 
situation  and  provide  rebel.” 

This  is  the  reply  he  got; 

“Reurtel  May  25th  to  Galbraith. 
.Active  attention  being  given  to 
Jiiarket  situation.  Industry  advisory 
committees  being  established  to 
consider  problems  lor  lur  industry. 
Expect  early  date  for  first  meeting. 

Bernard  F.  Haley, 

Office  ol  Price  .Administration” 

Other  organizations  in  the  lur 
industry  have  voiced  their  criticism 
ol  the  hrtk  ol  enlorcement,  and 
have  made  recommendations  lor 
revisions.  .Aw^aiting  reliel,  organi¬ 
zations  are  still  at  work  endeavtH- 
ing  to  draw  plans  lor  the  various 
branches  of  the  trade  which  will 


eliminate  the  hartlship  lealures  ol 
the  present  regulations,  yet  will  pre¬ 
vent  unbi  idled  inllatioti  ilevelop- 
ing.  .Such  a  groiij),  representing  the 
department  stores  anti  specialty 
shop  end  ol  the  trade,  has  been 
appointeil  by  the  Ret;iil  Fut 
Council  ol  the  National  Retail  Div 
(ioods  .\ssociation.  This  tommit- 
tee,  whiih  has  held  several  meet¬ 
ings  as  this  is  writteti,  is  comjtosed 
ol  the  lollowing:  Joel  Isaacs, 
Hahne  R:  (5».,  chairman;  Harry 
Binn,  .\rnoitl  Catnstable  R:  Cat.; 
.Murray  F'riedlander,  Blooming- 
dale's;  Ben  F'riedman,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  R:  C5).;  .Saul  Behai,  Lane 
Bryant  R:  Cat.;  H.  Gottlried,  Cdiam- 
bers  R:  Cdiambers;  Sidney  Haas, 
Retail  Mlg.  F'urriers  ol  .America; 
H.  O.  Bergdahl,  A.  M.  C.;  John 
Block,  Kirby  Block  R:  Co.;  Max 
Bachrach;  John  W.  Hahn,  Secre¬ 
tary. 


i  PERSONNEL  RECORDS 

Just  issued  by  the  Systems  ; 
Division  of  Remington  ; 
Rand,  Inc.,  is  a  new  man¬ 
ual,  “Personnel  Adminis-  | 

!  tration,”  covering  persttn-  ' 
nel  records  and  procedtires.  j 
It  discusses  and  illustrates  i 
in  detail  successful  metlutds 
I  for  handling  the  record  | 
keeping  phase  of  personnel  i 
management,  and  in  the 
course  of  doing  so,  analvzes 
many  problems  of  persttn- 
nel  management.  Copies  ^ 
may  be  secured  w’ithout 
I  charge  from  the  Systems 
I  Division,  Remington  Rand, 

I  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Effect  of  Rationing  on 
Shoe  Merchandising 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

Stores  geiterally  have  had  ample 
coupons  to  pay  lor  all  shoes  m  ided, 
but  fully  two-thirds  ol  them  have 
experienced  difficulties  with  the 
flow-back  ol  (oupons.  M(tst  mami- 
iacturers  are  demanding  the  tou- 
|)<»ns  when  the  onlers  are  placed  for 
fall  purchases,  and  before  they  will 
put  the  orders  into  work,  even  if 
the  shoes  are  not  to  be  delivered 
lor  from  two  to  five  months.  Fhis 
demand  on  the  part  ol  manulac- 
turers  when  oiders  are  plated  in 
•April,  lor  instance,  lor  tleliverv  in 
I  Illy  aiul  Ot  tober,  has  created  a 
situation  retpiiring  a  greater  How- 
back  ol  loupons  to  the  mamilac- 
tiirer  than  the  retailers’  incoming 
(oupons  :imount  to,  causing  the 
store's  ration  bank  actount  to  he- 
(ome  oveithawn. 

I  he  ()I*A  has  tecently  advised 
that  the  stole  is  not  retpiired  to 
forward  coupon  stamps  until  time 
ol  shi|tment.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  regulation 
to  prohibit  a  manulacturer  Iroin 
asking  his  accounts  to  send  ration 
ctirrency  with  their  order. 

■Another  tlifliculty  experienced  in 
the  flow-bat k  system  occtirs  when 
manulacturers  bill  a  second  time, 
when  making  shipment,  lor  ration 
ctirrency  which  was  lorwartled  at 
the  time  the  order  w'as  placed. 

Dormant  Inventory  Problem 

In  commenting  on  shoe  ration¬ 
ing  in  general  stores  say  tlouble  and 
triple  shoe  sales  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  by  point  rationing,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
they  have  is  still  in  connection  with 
moving  low-priced  shoes,  many 
thousands  ol  which  lie  dormant  on 
their  shelves.  Basement  depart¬ 
ments  particularly  complain  that 
customers  will  not  spend  their  cou¬ 
pons  on  shoes  jjriced  at  .S3  and  un¬ 
der,  thotigh  in  days  gone  by  some 
of  the  most  successlul  promotions 
were  on  women’s  shoes  umler  .S2 
and  S3,  and  children’s  shoes  priced 
at  SI. 00  to  SL98.  d'here  are  also 
odd  lots  and  sizes,  and  season-end 
shoes,  all  ol  which  could  do  some 
good  on  customers’  feet  but  none 
on  shelves  or  in  storage.  More  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given  sinm  by  the 
OP.A  to  moving  these,  with  or  with¬ 
out  coupons,  say  retailers. 
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We  Slaughter  Sacred  Cows — But  We  Don’t  Butcher 
Basic  Operations 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


a  large  table  o'  wide  and  10'  lt)ng. 
When  we  can  obtain  movable 
tables  these  will  be  replaced  by 
groups  ol  4  movable  tables.  In 
Iront  of  this  table  area  we  allowed 
another  aisle  5'  wide.  From  this 
point  to  the  windowed  wall  we  ran 
our  steel  stockroom  shelving. 
(Where  possible,  these  shelves  are 
placed  so  that  the  windows  lie  be¬ 
tween  them,  for  ventilation  and 
lighting.)  The  fluorescent  lights 
were  arranged  in  two  rows.  One 
row  was  suspended  «)ver  the 
painted  squares  and  the  other 
over  the  table  areas.  Fhe  (i' 
shelf  over  the  main  aislewav  is  used 
to  stock  light  and  bulky  merchan¬ 
dise.  Each  blocked  area  is  for  the 
incoming  freight  for  one  or  two 
departments.  Some  departments 
retpiire  three  blocks  while  others 
retpiire  only  half  blocks.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  block  areas  varies  with  the 
departments’  seasonal  require¬ 
ments.  Similarly,  the  checking 


table  in  line  with  the  block  is  lor 
the  same  department.  The  stock¬ 
rooms  in  line  with  the  table  area 
are  also  lor  the  same  department, 
rite  operation  is  obvious: 

1.  Shipments  recorded  on  plat¬ 
form,  placed  on  movable  trucks, 
and  moved  by  elevator  to  receiving 
department  are  distributed  from  6' 
aisle  into  departmental  block  areas. 
(Three  part  form  showing  depart¬ 
ment,  number  of  cases,  etc.,  is 
stapled  to  case  on  platform.) 

2.  Shipment  unpacked,  placed 
on  adjacent  tables. 

3.  Marked  and  moted  to  stock- 
r(K)m  opposite. 

We  call  this  short-line  unit  lay¬ 
out.  As  far  as  we  know  it  is  a  new 
layout  theory.  It  was  tried,  some 
(hanges  were  made,  a  few  more 
have  to  be  made,  but  we  have  defi¬ 
nitely  cut  down  handling  and 
trucking.  Walking  down  the  long 
aisle,  the  status  of  the  checking  in 
anv  particular  department  can  be 


seen  at  a  glance.  This  instant  an¬ 
alysis  makes  it  jMtssible  to  provide 
an  extremely  flexible  checking  op¬ 
eration  inasmuch  as  checking  help 
can  be  concentrated  in  the  over¬ 
loaded  sections,  the  departments  in 
"good  shape”  being  instantly  no¬ 
ticeable.  Checkers  arc  assigned 
basic  departments  but  are  trained 
to  handle  any  of  the  others.  Thus 
through  layout  planning  manpow¬ 
er  has  been  used  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

Saving  Employee  Time 

Cdieckers  and  markers  do  not 
answer  telephones  nor  do  reserve 
stockkeepers  take  retjuisitions  over 
the  phone,  even  for  customer  wait¬ 
ing  orders.  All  calls  come  in  to  a 
dispatcher  whether  via  telejrhone 
or  over  the  two  intercommunica¬ 
tion  systems  which  connect  depart¬ 
ments  with  strategic  spots  located 
through  the  store.  (I'liis  dispatch¬ 
er,  in  addition  to  being  reception¬ 
ist,  assists  the  in\oice  and  order 
clerks) .  .Ml  stock  requests  are  re¬ 
layed  over  the  loud  speaker  system 
which  blankets  tire  room.  In  the 
same  manner  messages  are  relaved 
to  checkers  and  markers  without 
the  necessity  of  interrupting  their 
work.  Department  managers  are 
paged  and  phone  calls  switched  to 
them  after  they  announce  their 
location.  Direct  loud  speaker  con¬ 
nections  from  the  dispatcher  to  the 
freight  and  service  elevators  as  well 
as  to  outlets  in  the  service  halls  on 
each  floor  allow  messages  to  lie  de¬ 
livered  to  stockrunners.  I'liis  avoids 
their  unnecessary  waiting  for  ele¬ 
vators  or  return  trips  to  the  re¬ 
ceiving  room  to  be  informed  of 
orders  or  given  instructions  which 
may  return  them  to  the  floor  from 
which  they  have  just  come.  Thus 
through  consolidation  of  work, 
manpower  is  saved  and  efficiency 
increased. 

Pre-Retailing  for  Speed 

Government  regulations  have 
made  possible  pre-retailing  of 
ready-to-wear,  .\dvantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  situation  in  the  up¬ 
stairs  ready-to-wear  marking  de¬ 
partment  and  through  certain 
changes  an  even  work  load  over  the 
entire  day  has  been  achieved,  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  operation  and  making 
it  possible  for  the  department  man¬ 
agers  to  keep  their  copies  of  all  or¬ 
ders  on  the  floor  where  the  detailed 


YESTEHm  A  V  •  T  O  m  A  Y  •  T  »  M  O  H  R  O  W 

Business 
Mnsuranee 

Offers  a  Constant  Problem 
That  Requires  Eternal  Vigilance 

Today,  Business  Insurance  of  all  kinds  is 
greatly  in  nee<l  of  revision.  Facing  merchants, 
manufacturers,  industrialists  are  the  vital 
questions:  Is  our  Property  Insurance  adequate 
and  accurate  . . .  ^'hat  is  our  coverage  on  ^  ar 
Damage  Insurance  .  .  .  Business  Interruption 
Insurance  .  .  .  Accident  and  Liability  Insur¬ 
ance?  Are  we  fully  protected  on  ALL  hazards 
which  war  dislocations  have  brought  about? 

The  whole  business  of  insurance  has  become 
complicated.  V alues  are  out  of  line.  Replace¬ 
ments  slow  and  uncertain.  Costs  unpredict¬ 
able.  What  kind  of  insurance  to  carry,  and 
how  much,  and  at  what  cost — are  problems 
which  must  be  solved. 

As  a  solution,  we  offer  an  inexpensive, 
thorough,  continuous  supervision  service 
which  applied  will  make  your  insurance 
correct,  maintain  it  that  way,  and  at  low¬ 
est  safe  cost. 

We  do  not  sell  insurance.  Wesuperviseit — operat¬ 
ing  through  territorial  representatives  in  34  States — 
on  a  Service  Fee  basis  comparable  to  an  attorney's 
annual  retainer.  U  e  solicit  your  inquiry.  Address — 

INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTIDN  CO. 

SUITE  8  13.A  •  HUME-MANSUR  BUILDING  •  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ALVIN  T.  CO  ATE 

Pr*»»dent  and  Founder 


From  looil  offorts  in  1901,  to  oporotiom  m 
34  Stotos  in  1943  .  .  .  from  sorvinp  a  fow, 
bopinninp  with  tho  onding  of  ono  war,  to 
thousands  through  World  War  No.  1,  and  on 
into  tho  prosont  wor  .  .  .  is  tho  history  of 
Insuronco  Audit  and  Inspoction  Co.  growth 
during  pooco  timos  and  wor  timos,  through 
days  of  prospority  and  doprouion. 

In  this  timo  wo  hovo  examinod  and  supor> 
visod  all  forms  of  insuronco  amounting  to 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars.  Wo  hovo 
sorvod  rosponsiblo  individuals  or  concorns  in 
ovory  hold  of  ondoavor.  As  spociolists  in 
solving  Businou  Insuronco  probloms  wo  hovo 
won  nation-wido  rocognition.  Such  sorvico 
invitos  your  attontion  and  inquiry.  Without 
obligation,  of  courso. 
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The  year  19415  jaromiscs  to  be  the  grimmest,  hardest 
year  tliis  country  has  ever  face<i.  Every  effort,  and 
every  <loHar  of  national  income  not  absolutely  needed 
for  existence,  should  go  into  war  work  and  War  Bonds. 

In  the  Pay  Roll  Savings  Plan,  America  finds  a  potent 
weapon  for  the  winning  of  the  war — and  one  of  the 
soundest  guarantees  of  the  preservation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life! 

To<lay  about  30,000,000  wage  earners,  in  175,000 
plants,  arc  buying  War  Bonds  at  the  rate  of  nearly  half 
a  billion  dollars  a  month.  Great  as  this  sum  is,  it  is  not 
enough!  For  the  more  dollars  made  available  now,  the 
fewer  the  lives  laid  down  on  the  bloody  roads  to  Berlin 
and  Tokio! 

You’ve  uiuloubtedly  got  a  Pay  Roll  Savings  Plan  in 
your  own  plant.  But  how  long  is  it  since  you  last  cheeked 
upon  its  progress?  If  it  now  shows  only  about  10%  of  the 
gross  payroll  going  into  ll  ’ar  Bonds,  it  needs  jacking  up! 
This  is  a  continuing  effort — and  it  needs  continual  at¬ 


tention  and  continual  stimulation  to  get  fullest  results. 

You  can  well  afford  to  give  this  matter  your  close 
personal  attention!  The  actual  case  histories  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  plants  prove  that  the  successful  working  out  of 
a  Pay  Roll  Savings  Plan  gives  labor  and  management  a 
common  interest  that  almost  inevitably  results  in  better 
mutual  understanding  and  better  labor  relations. 

Minor  misunderstandings  and  wage  disputes  become 
fewer.  Proeluction  usually  increases,  and  company  spirit 
soars.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  workers  with  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  are  usually  far  more  satisfied  and  more 
de|K;ndable. 

And  one  thing  more,  these  War  Bonds  are  not  only 
going  to  help  win  the  war,  they  are  also  going  to  do  much 
to  close  the  dangerous  inflationary  gap,  and  help  prevent 
|)ost-war  «lepression.  The  time  and  effort  you  now  put  in 
in  selling  War  Bonds  and  teaching  your  workers  to  save, 
rather  than  to  spend,  will  be  richly  repaid  many  times 
over — now  and  when  the  war  is  won. 


You’ve  done  your  bit  E  Now  do  your  best! 


This  space  is  a  contribution  to  victory  today  and  sound  business  tomorrow  by  T'HF.  BULLETIN 
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RAPITAG* 


Gats  merchandise  on  sale 
quicker . . .  resuits  in  many 
extra  sales — especially  of 
dresses,  coats,  etc. 


T»  TAU:  SEW  THKOUGH  GOODS.  NEEDLE 
SHEDS  STRING  LOOP  TAG  THROUGH  STRING 
USUAL  WAY  USUALLY  ATTACHED  TO  INNER 
SEAM  OF  SLEEVE  IN  DRESSES.  ETC 


This  speediest  of  all  tagging  devices  I 
naturally  helps  make  EXTRA  SALES  by 
getting  garments  on  sale  quicker  ,  .  . 
ahead  of  any  other  method  of  proper 
lagging!  Helps  solve  manpower  shortage 
by  relieving  tagging  clerks  much  sooner 
for  other  duties,  too!  Thousands  of  users 
lor  more  than  ten  years. 

REMAINING  STOCK  LIMITED 

As  many  stores  as  possible  should  benefit 
while  our  supply  lasts.  If  your  order 
exceeds  a  dozen  needles  per  store  or 
large  department,  try  to  limit  same  to  u 
six  months  supply.  This  cooperation, 
plus  strict  conservation  of  needles,  may 
enable  all  users  to  be  adequately  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  duration. 

TYPES,  SIZES,  SUGGESTED  USES 

No.  2,  thin,  for  finer  dresses,  lingerie,  etc. 
No.  3,  medium  thin,  for  dresses,  coats,  etc. 
No.  4,  heavier,  for  dresses,  coats,  rugs,  etc. 
No.  3,  medium  thin,  and  No.  4,  heavier, 
curved  needles,  for  yard  (bolt)  goods, 
upholstery,  etc. 

Note:  The  new  “HOOK  PRONG”  Rapi- 
tag,  illustrated,  will  be  sent  unless  Old 
Style  with  straight  threading  prong  is 
specified.  The  former  is  now  almost 
universally  preferred. 

PRICES,  POSTPAID 

Old  Style  Hook  Prong 
1/2  doz.  $  3.30  S  3.00 

Do*en  6.00  5.50 

1/2  gross  33.00  30.00 

Gross  60.00  55.00 

TERMS:  Net  cash,  10  days  after  de¬ 

livery.  Duties  payable  by  purchaser. 

30  DAYS  APPROVAL  TO  NEW  USERS! 

•RAPITAG,  trade  mark  reg’d  U.  S.  Pat.  Office. 
Needles  pat’d,  U.  S.  reissue,  Pat.  No.  16926, 
also.  No.  2190792,  and  Canadian  patent. 

^RAPITAG  NEEDLE  CO. 


P.  O.  BOX  2744  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


l<.■t<)rlls  arc  made  and  all  lollow  up 
work  done.  Ready-to-wear  thecker- 
niarkers  lia\e  been  provided  with 
die  othce  copies  ot  the  orders, 
riiese  orders  are  preretailed  and 
(lassified.  Instead  of  hanging  all 
ihe  inerthandise  niitil  rack  capaci¬ 
ty  is  reached,  waiting  lor  dejiari- 
nient  manager’s  retail,  and  then 
turning  in  a  handful  of  ticket 
lecpiisitions  all  at  one  lime,  and 
ihen  having  large  portions  of  the 
merchandise  sent  lo  the  llcKir  at 
once,  tme  shipment  at  a  time  is 
completed.  \Vhen  the  shipment 
arrives  in  receiving  department 
Irom  the  platform  it  is  immediately 
opened  and  listed.  I'he  correct  or¬ 
der  is  lotmd  and  the  retail  and 
classification  noted.  Ihe  ticket 
recpiisition  is  turned  in  to  the 
ticket  booth,  i'he  checker-marker 
(working  under  the  order  clerk’s 
supervision)  deducts  the  invoice 
amount  from  the  order.  She  also 
checks  total  tjuantities  of  the  col¬ 
lect  style.  (Sizes  and  colors  are  not 
checked  oil.)  She  then  opens  the 
iu‘xt  shipment.  When  the  lirst 
tickets  are  done  she  attaches  them 
and  the  merchandise  is  immediate¬ 
ly  sent  to  the  lloor  with  a  copy  of 
the  listing  sheet.  I’his  sheet  reaches 
the  department  manager  whose 
copv  of  the  order  is  checked  in 
detail.  Ihe  most  needed  mer¬ 
chandise  starts  to  “hit”  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  within  a  lew  minutes 
after  the  time  that  the  day’s 
opeialions  begin.  If  there  is 
not  enotigh  merchandise  to  fill  a 
rack,  the  few  garments  are  “run”  to 
the  llftor.  riiere  continues  a  steady 
How  ol  meidiandise  until  it  has  all 
been  marked  and  sent  down.  I  he 

I  great  “pressure  peaks”,  symbolic 
of  our  former  method,  have  eased 
themselves  down  into  a  peaceftil 
line  without  “humps”.  Any  ship¬ 
ment  received  withoitt  an  order,  or 
mercliandise  received  at  incorrect 
costs,  is  put  aside.  These  “troitbles” 
are  checked  once  a  dav  at  tlie  de¬ 
partment  manager’s  convenience. 
The  legitimate  shipments  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  floor.  Taking  advant¬ 
age  of  a  ]>resent  day  situation  per¬ 
mits  us  to  maintain  an  even  work 
load  with  a  minimum  personnel. 

We  hojie  that  these  few  explana¬ 
tions  and  examples  will  indicate 
the  trend  of  our  tliinking.  Briefly: 

1.  Not  “butchering”  present  sys¬ 
tems  if  they  are  basic  and  are  of 


definite  value  to  the  store  as  a 
u'holt. 

2.  Making  use  of  the  controlla¬ 
ble  factors.  Specific  examples  for 
the  use  of  double-duty  forms  and 
ellicient  layout  have  been  cited.  .\n 
instance  has  been  suggested  where 
certain  duties  are  combined  in  one 
person  thereby  freeing  manv  per¬ 
sons  for  tiniiuerrupted  work. 

Taking  advantage  of  present 
day  situations  which  in  many  tases 
make  it  possible  to  achieve  results 
that  lormerly  were  iiol  possible. 

We  hope  that  our  reasoning  will 
stimulate  many  other  applications 
of  these  principles,  especially  the 
theory  of  maximum  storevvide 
value.  This  pc-riod  can  well  be  the 
lime  when  the  service  departments 
will  have  finally  integrated  them¬ 
selves  with  the  merchandise  divis¬ 
ions.  Thus  is  laid  the  ground  work 
for  true  co-oiK*ration,  the  best 
guarantee  for  maximum  operation¬ 
al  results. 


e/f  Reminder 

THAT  VOIIR  ASSOCI.V 
TION  MAINTAINS  FOR 
VOIIR  BENEFTT  A 

Traffic  Survey 
Service 

WHICIH  CIOVERS  .\EL 
PHASES  OF  TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION  IN  AND  OUT 
OF  THE  STORE  BY 
COM. MON  C;.\RRIERS. 

lar(;e  s.\vin(;s  in 

T  R  A  N  S  PO  R  TA  T  ION 
c;  H  A  R  (;  E  S  P  L  U  S 
OTHER  BENEFITS 
H  A  \'  E  RE  S  UL  T  E  I) 
FROM  THESE  SURVEYS. 

CHARGE  IS  B.ASEl)  ON 
ACTUAL  COST  OF  AC 
COMPLISHING  SURVEY. 

WYite  to 

Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Mgr. 
Traffic  Group,  NRDGA, 
101  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Operating  Results  of  Department 
and  Specialty  Stores  in  1942 


By  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research 


In  retailinji  too  the  results  of 
one  year  extend  into  the  future. 


Last  year's  figures  properly  inter¬ 
preted  will  help  eheek  this  year's 
jwrfornianee  and  set  next  year's 
objectives.  The  Harvard  Report 
will  give  a  statistical  picture  of 
(lepartnient  store  and  specialty 
store  operations  during  the  first 
vear  of  World  War  II. 


IS  YESTERDAY’S 


CHILD  ! 


In  addition  to  th<‘  statistical 


tables  of  total  store  nierchandis- 


ing  and  expense  data  the  forth¬ 
coming  study  will  analyze  the 
results  in  the  light  of  the  inerease 
in  purchasing  power,  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  services  to  customers, 
reduced  operating  <-osts,  effect  of 
sales  increases  on  real  estate  costs, 
etc.  It  thus  will  provide  a  very 


adequate  hackground  for  the 
retail  executive  who  realizes  that 
current  sales  trends,  profits  and 
expense  ratios  are  transitory  ami 
that  planning  and  control  of  opera¬ 
tions  are  as  ilistinetly  necessary 
today  as  in  the  past. 


Make  sure  you  have  your  own 
1942  ‘"Harvard  Report.”  Send 
vour  order  today  and  receive  this 
Report  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the 


Price  to  Members,  $1.00  per  copy  Price  to  Non-Members,  Prepaid,  $2.50  per  copy 
Quantity  Discounts — 10  to  99  copies  25%  100  copies  or  more  40% 


READY  EARLY  IN  JULY 


ORDER  FORM 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


101  West  3l$t  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  .  copy/ies  of  the  Harvard  Report— "Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in  1942. 


To  facilitate  . 

street . 

please  remit 

with  order  City  and  State 


Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  Report  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  city. 
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Retail  Credit  in  the  Post-War  World 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


through  machinery  similar  to  that 
of  Regulation  ^V.  Efforts  toward 
the  third  objective  will  l)e  divided 
among  Federal  and  State  Inxlies, 
with  the  latter  playing  the  larger 
role. 

Installment  Selling  Main  Issue 

I'he  moves  to  minimize  cyclical 
swings  in  business  through  control 
of  retail  credit  will  l)e  directed  al¬ 
most  wholly  at  installment  selling. 
Practically  all  economists  agree 
that  uncontrolled  installment  cred¬ 
it  builds  higher  the  peaks  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  deepens  the  troughs  of 
business  depression.  In  the  old 
days  the  business  of  producing  and 
selling  consumers’  goods  proceeded 
pretty  much  on  an  even  keel 
through  good  times  and  bad.  The 
lluctuations  in  the  held  of  capital 
goods  were  largely  responsible  for 
business  cycles.  The  device  of  in¬ 
stallment  selling,  by  making  credit 
available  for  the  purchase  of  con¬ 
sumers’  capital  goods,  introduced 
a  strong  cyclical  element  into  the 
consumers’  goods  business.  Since 
installment  credit  was  granted  in 
good  times  and  paid  oft  in  bad 
times,  the  cycle  in  consumers’  gtK)ds 
intensihed  the  cycle  in  producers’ 
goods,  making  a  bad  matter  worse. 

In  this  Hrst  post-war  period,  we 
may  exptect  successful  efforts  to  re¬ 
tain  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
continuing  power  over  installment 
selling,  so  that  consumer  credit  may 
be  restrained  in  good  times  and  ex¬ 
panded  in  bad  times,  just  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  has  obtained  in  the 
past.  If  this  can  be  accomplished, 
cyclical  swings  in  general  business 
will  be  reduced  rather  than  in¬ 
creased. 

There  would  be  little  or  no  eco¬ 
nomic  justihcation  for  similar  cycli¬ 
cal  control  over  30  day  open-ac¬ 
count  credit,  especially  if  the  other 
regulations  to  be  suggested  in  a 
moment  materialize.  Nevertheless, 
such  controls  may  seem  to  be  a 
political  necessity  and  they  may 
come. 

In  order  to  minimize  abuses  in 
retailing  and  to  raise  the  plane  of 
comf>etition,  we  may  expect  that 
many  merchants  and  their  credit 
managers  will  invite  a  continuation 
of  Federal  Reserve  regulations  re¬ 


lating  to  o])en  account  credit  and 
similar  to  those  freezing  accounts 
in  default  and  the  one,  suggested 
earlier  in  this  paper,  recpiiring  the 
payment  ol  interest  «)n  balances  in 
default.  Regulation  of  this  sort 
would  do  much  to  prevent  such 
gradual  undermining  of  the  credit 
structure  as  took  j)lace  during  the 
years  just  iKdore  the  war  when  re¬ 
tailing  broke  out  in  a  rash  of  credit 
plans  with  trick  names,  almost  all 
of  which  represented  intriguing 
ways  of  lowering  credit  standards. 
By  the  time  the  tvar  is  over,  most  of 
these  plans  will  have  been  eliminat¬ 
ed  and  the  retail  credit  structure 
will  be  back  on  a  solid  footing.  Re- 
sponsibile  retailers  should  welcome 
all  sound  efforts  to  keep  it  there. 
The  most  desirable  way  to  do  this 
would  be  through  organizations  of 
retailers  themselves  and  without 
governmental  participation.  W'e 
should  not  be  surprised,  however, 
if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
asked  to  do  the  job. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  state  leg¬ 
islatures  w'ill  do  most  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  (onsumer  protection  be- 
tause  many  of  them  already  have 
made  a  Ijeginning  and  because  of 
their  traditional  interest  in  the  law 
of  contract  and  of  sale.  Let  us  all 
encourage  this  tendenev,  suggestitig 
uniform  legislation  if  that  appears 
to  Imj  desirable  but  remembering 
that  strong  state  governments  are 
our  main  safeguards  against  further 
centralization  of  power  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Controls  to  Be  Expected 

During  the  first  post-war  period 
between  1946  and  1951,  govern¬ 
mental  controls  presumably  will 
operate: 

1.  To  defer  a  revival  of  install¬ 
ment  selling  for  hard  lines  until, 
say,  the  middle  of  this  jjeriod  and 
for  soft  lines  until  somewhat  later. 

2.  To  continue  (ontrols  over 
regular  charge  accounts  much  like 
those  now  in  effect,  but  jM)ssibly 
with  60  days  instead  of  40  before 
default. 

3.  To  require  a  carrying  charge 
on  all  installment  accounts  run¬ 
ning  more  than  about  60  days,  so 
that  there  is  no  twilight  zone  where 


the  customer  gets  real  credit  Ircc 
of  charge. 

4.  I'o  retain  something  like  the 
sthedule  of  terms  lor  installment 
(ontracts  (minimum  down  pav- 
ment,  minimum  monthly  payment, 
and  maximum  time  to  pay)  now 
prevailing. 

These  controls,  ol  course,  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  credit  business. 
They  will  irritate  the  credit  man¬ 
agers,  they  will  complicate  iredit 
office  procedures,  they  will  disturb 
some  customers,  and  at  certain 
times  they  will  result  in  credit 
sales  smaller  than  otherwise  would 
be  achieved.  Whether  they  will 
lead  to  smaller  credit  sales  over 
periods  of  three  to  five  successive 
years  is  another  cpiestion.  Bv  help¬ 
ing  to  stabilize  busines  in  general, 
and  by  creating  greater  consumer 
confidence  in  credit  retailers,  they 
may  well  increase  aggregate  credit 
business.  .Surely,  they  will  promote 
the  development  of  more  whole¬ 
some  conditions  in  this  portion  ol 
the  department  store  field. 

Ends  to  Be  Gained 

Under  these  controls,  we  shall 
exjrerience  during  the  post-war 
pericKl: 

1 .  .\  sound  and  steady  expansion 
in  regular  charge  volume  as  return¬ 
ing  prosperity  encourages  consum¬ 
ers  to  take  advantage  of  ojxin-ac- 
count  convenience,  and 

2.  sound  and  steady  expansion 
in  installment  volume  as  the  in¬ 
creasing  supply  of  hard  items,  both 
old  and  new,  overtakes  and  jrasses 
cash  purchasing  power. 

.\lso,  during  this  period,  we  may 
expect  important  expansion  in  the 
use  of  new  technical  devices  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  handling  of  credit  and 
collection  work.  Procedures  involv¬ 
ing  automatic  photography,  the 
punched  card,  and  public-utility 
type  of  billing  will  be  much  revised 
and  expanded.  The  electric  eye 
and  the  electron  tube  somehow  will 
l)e  put  to  work  in  our  offices. 
Sound-proofing,  air-conditioning, 
and  news  means  of  lighting  will 
improve  our  work  rcxmis,  while 
color  and  beauty  will  add  interest 
and  efficiency  to  their  drab  interi¬ 
ors.  Feats  of  productivity  and 
sped  which  now  seem  fantastic  will 
come  to  represent  average  perform¬ 
ance. 
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Three  good  tips  for  travelers 
Manhattan-bound 


/In  order  to  take  advantage  of  Hotel 
*  Pennsylvania’s  ideal  location, 
please  make  your  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
reservations  well  in  advance.  When  you 
write  or  wire,  be  sure  you  include  'an 
address,  so  that  we  may  reach  you  if 
necessary. 


7  Please  inform  us  as  far  ahead  as 
^ ^  you  can,  when  you  intend  to 
check  out.  In  this  way,  we  shall  be 
able  to  confirm  other  reservations. 

These  are  helpful  tips.  And  if  you 
follow  them,  you  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  yourself  and  your  fellow 
travelers  get  hotel  reservations  with  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience. 


y  Please  cancel  unwanted  reservations 
*  •  as  promptly  as  you  possibly  can.  It 
will  make  it  easier  for  us  to  accommodate 


OPPOSITE 

PENNSYLVANIA 

STATION 


JAMES  H.  McCABE,  Ganand  Managar 


THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


How  fast  could  You  figure  a  War  Worker’s  Pay  Check? 


It’s  a  big  job  in  itself  to  figure 
straight  time,  overtime,  piece¬ 
work  rates  and  so  on  —  then 
make  deductions  for  Social 
Security,  ffar  Bonds,  Victory 
Tax,  Insurance,  and  many 
more.  •  Multiply  the  figure 
work  on  one  pay  check  by  tens 
of  thousands  and  you  wonder 
how  millions  of  war  workers 
ever  get  paid  on  time!  •  The 
National  Payroll  Machine  was 
war-born  to  meet  this  need.  It 
posts,  computes,  classifies, 
prints  —  provides  several  rec¬ 
ords  at  one  touch  of  the  “net- 
pay”  key.  It  does  its  work 
systematically,  mechanically — 
faster  and  better  than  it  was 


ever  done  before,  •  It  is  saving 
vital  man-hours  for  great  war 
plants — helping  win  America’s 
battle  of  production.  •  This 
is  only  one  of  many  systems 
built  by  National  to  save  time 
and  protect  money  and  records 
for  business,  industry,  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  public.  National 
Accounting-Bookkeeping  Ma¬ 
chines  are  available  to  war 
industries  on  priorities.  A 
large  stock  of  modern  used 
cash  registers  is  also  available. 


Wherever  records  ore 
kept  or  money  is  handled, 
there  is  need  for  some 
product  of  The  Notional 
Cash  Register  Company 


We  proudly  fly  the  Army- 
Nary  "C"  wifh  fwo  sfan 
for  "unceasing  excel¬ 
lence"  in  the  production 
of  precision  insfruments 
and  other  war  materiel. 


344  OFFICES  IN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
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